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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Nineteen Thirty-four 


may it be a brightez, better year for 
all of us. 

The depression is passing. 

There is good hope. Beekeeping is due 
for a considerable growth in the years 
just ahead. 

Let Root Quality Bee Supplies keep you 
on the right track. 

We are prepared with ample stock for 
your orders. Let us continue to help you. 


Write for new 1934 catalog, label cata- 
log and container price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE CULTURE 





February, 1934 























There “ No Sub- 
stitute for Quality 


This principle, together with prompt 
service, has made it possible for 
our company to enter its 37th year 
in the manufacture of Bee Sup- 


plies. 


Lotz Honey Sections 


and every other popular brand of 
Bee Supplies that you find listed in 
our catalog are used by wise, suc- 
cessful beekeepers beeause they, 


too, know that “there is no substi- 
tute for quality.” 


Write for a copy of our catalog. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


























Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH: CO. 








RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and FRUIT TREES Buy this year at WHOLESALE 


Also Strawherries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Shrubbery and Roses. Catalog Free. Write 


F.C. Stahelin & Son. Box G1 Bridgman, Mich. 


anking 5 
Be MAIL-= 


An Added Safeguard 
membership in the Tempo- 
vary Federal Deposits In- 
surance Fund. Your depos- 









E.B. SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 
E.R.ROOT 
VICE- PRES. 
H.E. AYLARD 
CASHIER_, 







its invited. 


THE 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
BANK CO. 04776 
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—DEALERS— 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 


(Quality Proase® } 


lity 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York 
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Get Running’s B 
And Get Honey — They Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon 
ey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries ac 
credited and certified by Alabama Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Get our free cireu 
lar. YOU can now get RUNNING’S Bees 
ind Queens as cheap as others. Minimum 
Code Prices apply. All bees and queens 

shipped from our Alabama Apiaries 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 
Sumterville, Alabama, or Filion, Mich. 





IN 





Code Prices on 


GENUINE 3-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


BOOK ORDERS NOW— 
AVOID RUSH 


We are prepared to give you supe 
rior stock, strong young bees, effi 
cient service, safe delivery, plenty 
overweight packages, and you must 
be satisfied. 


QUEENS PREPAID TO YOU 


10 to 24, each 
25 to 49, each 
50 or more, each 


2-LB PACKAGES WITH QUEEN, 
EXPRESS COLLECT 

1 to 9, each 

10 to 49, each 

50 or more, each 

3-LB. PACKAGE WITH QUEEN, 

EXPRESS COLLECT 

1 to 9, each 

10 to 49, each 

50 or more, each 

For 100 or more packages, write for 

prices. 
For Parcel Post, add 20c per pkg. 
For each additional pound bees, add 
80c. 

For queenless package, deduct price 
of queen. 

You must be served right and with 

the finest quality. We will do just 

this. 


Holder Apiaries 


CITRONELLE 


ALABAMA 
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RED STICK 
APIARIES CO. 


Packages, Nuclei, Queens 





We urge our friends to book their or- 
ders early. Production of Package Bees 
has always been very limited because of 
possible mean weather conditions during 
the six-week period of the shipping sea- 
son. 

Queen-rearing on a large scale is a dif- 
ficult task. Because we believe the meth- 
od more normal, we use three-frame nu- 
clei in rearing queens for packages. It is 
our experience that these queens ship bet- 
ter and eliminate to a greater extent the 
danger of supersedure after the hiving 
process. 

We guarantee: Prompt and efficient 
service. To the experienced honey pro 
ducers we recommend our two-pound 
swarm. To others the three-pound and nu- 
clei or ‘‘comb packages’’ may be more 
satisfactory. 

We solicit the trade of retailers and 
state or foreign co-operative associations. 


Red Stick Apiaries Co. 


Post Office: Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office: Houma, La. 











Package Bees 


Three-banded Italians 
QUALITY and SERVICE will count 


Have you been getting good bees that 
that 


dwindle down to weak colonies before the 


are young enough so they do not 
queen has time to get a good brood nest? 

Have you the best of 
queens, those that arrive 100% alive and 
don’t supersede soon after installing? And 


been 


getting 


have you been getting your bees on time? 


Do you get good crops of honey from 
the entire yard or do you have some that 
store 400 pounds and some that store noth 
ing? This is due to the queens. 

Let us furnish you good packages and 
queens at code prices and take advantage 
of the liberal discounts. 

We 


safe 


guarantee pure stock, no disease, 


arrival and satisfaction. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, Rt. 1, La. 
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Information from Producing Areas (first half 
January). 


California Points: Southern California—Dur- 
ing the first few days of the month very heavy 
rains occurred, except in the Imperial Valley, 
which had only a slight rain. This precipitation 
stimuated mountain sage and other plants. Or- 
ange groves are also in good condition, and 
some apiaries are being moved from the sage 
areas to the orange groves. Present prospects 
are for an orange flow two to three weeks early. 
Stocks of honey in beekeepers’ hands are gen 
erally light, with more orange available than 
other honeys. However, these light holdings are 
being offered more freely. Trading has been 
slow recently, with little change in prices. Ex 
port trading has continued dull. Sales by bee- 
keepers reported as follows, per lb., in ton lots 











Bee Supplies 


PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Priced right with dependable quality 
and service. Buy now and be ready for 
the BIG SPRING RUSH. We will buy 
YOUR WAX in exchange. 

We offer dovetail hive bodies at 30c 
each; metal roof covers with inner cov- 
ers, 55c each; 10-frame hive, all complete 
Hoffman self-spacing frames, etc., $1.25. 
Frames made the right way, 2c each, M 
lots. Extracting frames, 1'2.c each, M 
lots. Many other items priced to save you 
money. Sample frames, 10c prepaid. 

Package Bees, Nucleus and Queens at 
NRA prices. We ship via express or par- 
cel post. 

A card will bring you a complete price 
list. This will be a money saver to you. 








IN 


aaumam| 





Wo guarantee satisfaction on every or- 
der. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA 
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BEE CULTURE February, 1934 
Buckwheat-sage, extra light amber, 
light amber, 3%-4c; occa- 
sional sale higher; light amber buckwheat, 4 
4%c; orange, extra white to water white, 5 
5%c, including 2 cars extra white, 5%c; white 
mostly 5-5%c; few higher; sage, light amber, 
5%c; offering 5%c for white; mixed flowers, 
light amber mostly 3%c; amber, 3%-3%c; few, 
3%c; dark amber, 3-3%c; Imperial Valley 
light amber alfalfa mostly 3%-4c; few higher. 
Beeswax demand has been fairly good, with 
supplies rather limited. Prices have declined 
slightly, with most offerings at 14-16c per Ib., 
delivered Los Angeles, and with occasional sales 
high as 17%c per lb. White sage comb, $4.25 
per case. Central California—Heavy rains oc- 
curred early in the month, but the rapid growth 
of vegetation was checked by cool, foggy days 
following. Bees are flying freely and working on 
eucalyptus, to which colonies are being moved 
for the nectar flow. Manzanita is also yielding 
surplus honey. Stocks are, light, but beekeepers 
have been offering honey more freely. Sales in 
large lots reported: Mixed cotton and alfalfa, 
extra light amber, 4%-4%c; light amber, 3%- 
4%c; amber, 3%-3%c; cotton, extra light am- 
ber to white, mostly 4-4%c; orange, extra white 
to water white, 5-5%c; few, 5%c; light amber 
alfalfa, 44%4c; mixed flowers, light amber, 3%- 


or more: 
mostly 4c; few 4%c; 


4c; orange, extra white to water white, 5-5%c, 
few 5%c. Few sales white thistle comb, 13-oz., 


$2.30 per case; under 11-oz., $1.20 per case. 
Beeswax has sold lightly at mostly 15c per Ib. 
for clean yellow stock. 

Summary.—Following the previous extremely 
cold weather over large eastern areas the weath- 
er during the past two weeks has been decidedly 
milder, with snow and rain over much of the 
territory, which was beneficial to clover plants. 
The extreme cold has apparently had little effect 
on the clovers, but some colonies which were 
not well protected probably suffered from the 
record-breaking cold. West of the Mississippi 


jee 





If you are planning for package 
bees, don’t go any further until you 
have our New Deal on them. We 
can save you time, trouble and 
money. 


DON’T DELAY..WRITE TODAY. 


URIAH APIARIES 
BOX 67 





We can save you money on your Hives, Supers, 

Frames, Bottom Boards, and Covers. Let us 

quote you on our fine quality Cypress goods. 
Our prices will surprise you. 

The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Sta., Miss. 
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temperatures have continued above normal and retarded brood-rearing. 

bees have flown frequently even in the Moun- Demand for honey has shown some improve- 
tain States. Buds on pussy willows are reported ment over the interest displayed over the holi- 
swelling in Utah. The heavy utilization of stores day period, though sales are still light. Prices 
caused by the warm weather may result in more are still generally below those prevailing at the 








extensive winter losses from starvation than beginning of the season, though in some areas 
usual. Precipitation in the northwest has been the shortage of supplies has strengthened the 
extensive and flood conditions have been serious. market. This is especially true in New York 
In California heavy rains early in the month State. Demand for comb honey wrapped in cel- 
were very helpful to honey plants. Bees are se- lophane is reported good, with supplies very 
curing some nectar from eucalyptus and man- light almost everywhere. Little interest report- 
zanita. In the Southern States cool weather has ed for unwrapped comb. 
: _ 
| ~__ Monthly Report of Honey Producers ~_| 
Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: What per cent of the 
ag produced in your locality has already left the hands of the produce = Give answer in per 
cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) 


in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per ib. ? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case ¢ 
4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fanc y and No. 1, per section? 5. How 
is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair or 
rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared 
with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of the colonies, con- 
sidering the number and age of the bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. The 
following answers were returned: 

Cond. Cond. 


Pet. Large lots. To grocers. Retailers. Move- honey of 

State. Name. sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. plants colo. 
eS ae 100.. ice oa 3 5 ..Fair ..100..100 
ie: Se SO Ree es ie — .. .65 ..Fair -.100.. 90 
Ale. (J. CG. Dickmam)........e 76... ; — 43.. Fair ..100..100 
pe ee Pee 100.. as ae : a ..Slow ..100..100 
mm, Ge. Gis Wis MB cove tasces ites ess “>. seueee a Ges ..- Slow ..100..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ oo ark - OS.. .36..0ee «: Bi. Vo 
Calif. (Geo. Larinan) ......... 70.. 05% ai, ae ower ..100.. 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards)......... 90.. .05% 2.00.. .. 2.80.. .45.. .18..FPeir .. 95.. 85 
One. CE Be. BOOED cc cccccccs 70.. 05% ce: aes 43 .18..Fair ..100.. 90 
rn, Ge, a, Gn cc aeeee ees . ks <. es Boe .40 13..Fair ..100..100 
oem, £8. BOOED os sctaewone 40.. — .. 4.75 1.00 27..Fair ..100..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates)...... .... 75.. .07.. 3.00.. .70.. 5.00..1.00.. .30..Fair ..100..100 
SD. fC CR ee — .. .50 ..Fair ..100..100 
CS 8 aT 75.. .04% ee ine ..Fair ..100..100 
. Gis ie, Cac con ecenees Tec e Bes TT ee ..Fair ..100..100 
Dae, Ge Gk. BES oe cc eucces « 6S.. .O6 3.85.. .86.. 3.00.. .43.. .15..Blow .. 95..100 
ee. GON TD née veceesses 160.. ee coe dibes BED... dice ac .125..100 
Ind. (FB. ©. Jebmeem)..ccccccce 100.. we “+ dena .. .75.. .20..Fair ..100.. 80 
ie. Ce, i De as os 00 60.cess 45.. : .. 45.. 3.00.. .60.. .15..Slow .. 80..100 
a, Ci, Ge, Ba cccecdocwe 85.. aie i“ ee ~. 68.. 26..Faie .. ..160 
Ia. (Frank Coverdale) ......... 80.. 05% ~- 28.. B.20.. BS.. 310..Fee .. S..160 
ee: CO, Bk, SI aa ain coe eenes 55.. ae - oo ae .. .BO..Slow ..100..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.)........ ; a .40.. 2.50.. .75.. .20..Slow .. 90.. 80 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) ........0. 70.. .05% ah, ee ae Oss eee .100..100 
Mich. (L. 8. Griggs).......... 75.. .07.. 2.50 : oo Mics BB BE «sec 
Mich. (F. Markham).......... 80.. .06% ; Js < .. .55.. .15..Slow .. 80..100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)........ 80.. .06.. 7 ; ‘ ; -Rapid.. 80..100 
Minn. (Francis Jager) ........ 100.. .06.. ia ; eee «s Bu 
Te SS eee 60.. .05% 37% .. 45 Slow ..100..100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)...... 65.. —— .. .60 Slow .. 50.. 90 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).......... eas 05% 2.25.. .40.. 2.50 49 Mm. ee lw. B.. WB 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)....... 60.. .05.. 2.10.. ee ..Slow .. 90.. 90 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis).......... ow das aie ee 7 40 .15..Fair ..100..100 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers)........ ee bi £0... BOO... 56... 2B. we <. ..100 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe).......... ve vad eri .. 8.60.. 57% .20..Fair .. 75..100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).......... 50.. .07. Se og. se ..Fair ..100.. 80 
SE, eS SS eee mas 04% ae fe en SS aS OS 
oe 8 Bere 75.. 05% ~- OO... BM... 36 .20..Fair ..100..100 
DD. CONOR. TOMO) oo cece scree 90.. .06.. eS .50.. .15..Slew .. 50.. 
Ohio. (FP. Leininger).......... 98.. .06.. its - — ..Fair ..100..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)............ 95.. ag o. £6... 200.. +... 3... ... &.. B 
a Ce i EES 6 gcse ee ons 65.. ~ fies 6226.. B S245 .. 2... 
ie | SO eee 90.. 7 ‘= a .. 65 .16..Fair .. 85.. 90 
on (ie, A. Gee)... cesces ee cn as — .-Fair ..100..100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) .......... 90.. ; s. 2. 296 .60.. .15..Slow ..100.. 

Pa. (D. O. Gilham)........... 50.. us .. .75.. 4.25..1.00.. .25..Fair ..100..100 
3 Se errs Ke ‘ oe Oe COM... B.. Bs Oe .« Sis DB 
S. ©. (B. &. Prevost).......... 100 ¥ “~ aw > ae ..Slow ..100.. 70 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)........ 95.. aie > .75.. .20..Slow .. 90..100 
ee ee 100.. a «ies 55 Fair 50.. 80 
= 3 Se aa << a 45 ..Fair .. 80..100 
RS SS SRS ps 80.. “ oe a ie dn, D6 SE: 0: Gan 
Vt. (Phillip Crane) .......... 95.. et .. 430.. 00.. 26..fiew .. 80.. 8 
— 2 a oe rrr 70.. rf .. 60.. 8.00.. .70.. .20..Fair .. 90.. 90 
Wash. (W. L. Dip cies ehenes Ties dees os ae Bess sais: cee cree. «cece 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)...... 90.. , ~ 87% 45. ..Fair .. 75..100 
Wis. (N. E. Prance)........... : : ad .45.. .15..Slow .. 85.. 90 
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STRAWBERRIES 


MAKE MONEY 


Stahelin’s new Strawberry Book for 1934 
shows all the new and old varieties and tells 
allabout each. DORSETT, FAIRFAX, GEM 
(Marvelous new Everbearer) STAHELIN'S 
ORIGINAL MASTODON AND PREMIER. 
Se line of Raspberry plants, Blackberries. 

jrapes, Shrubbery and Trees. Catalog Free. 


F.C. Stahelin & Son, Box 37 Bridgman, Mich. 


KITSELMAN: FENCE | Carniolans--Caucasians 


Factory to You-We Pay Freigh 

You save every penny possible, We make 
own wire, weave it into fence and ship 
direct. All Copper-Blend Steel, 


ANINGS 1934 





February, 





Better-Bred Italians 


Book your orders early. No deposit re- 
quired. Code prices. Write for our special 
club plan and circular. 


Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama. 



























PE TP OO 


Prolific, very gentle, build up fine during the 
spring, wonderful workers. Ask for my free § 









99 92/100% pure zinc galvanized. Badd : 

tele fm sy Sull-otvens, ITE circular and learn more about them. Queens and 
Pig-tight. Farm, Pouitry, and B§4ag package bees in season. Code prices. 

Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Barb CATALOG 

Wire, Gates, Paints, Roofing. 





Kitselman Bros. Box 21 Muncie, ind. Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





AGENTS WANTED 


To ll our Cypress Hives with white pine frame bee om foun 


dation and complete line of supplies. Wax worked into foundation 


shares, or for cash, or accepted in trade for supplies, bees and 


queens. WRITE FOR 1934 CATALOG. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


WALTER T. KELLEY 








9 High Quality Golden and Three-banded Italian 
Gaspard S Queens and Package Bees for Spring 1934 


(CODE PRICES) 
(NUCLEI PACKAGE WITH QUEENS) ete se 1 — 31. 


naan 
Are 
Cl Co mm Oo OO © 
mM toinn wom 
AAAAAAe, 
an 
Clie Com Co 09 © 
CONRaAICO- 
agqagacqn™ 
o@ ® ooo 
Sgeesee 
rs) O2G200OR 
Pe’ Spr’ ro 
Ri TE ea. RRR MNT 


1 to 9. 
1-comb 2 Ibs. of bees net $3.15 
l-comb 3 lbs. of bees net 3.95 
1l-comb 4 lbs. of bees net 4.7! 
2-comb 2 lbs. of bees net 3.6! 
2-comb 3 Ibs. of bees net 4.4! 
2-comb 4 lbs. of bees net 5.25 5.1! 
(COMBLESS PACKAGES WIGH QUEENS) NOVEMBER 1 - MAY 31. 

1 to 9. 10-49. 50 or more. 
2-lb. packages bees net ‘a $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 each. & 
3-lb. packages bees net 3.40 3.30 3.20 each. @ 

QUEENS—NOVEMBER 1 - MAY 31 2 
1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 or more. 
85c 80c 75¢ 70c each 
Discount from price of 50 10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or mere Packages or Queens.) 
18 years’ experience with queen breeding and package shipping. Prompt and efficient service, safe & 
arrival and itisfaction guaranteed, and a health certificate with each npenene fees shipped @ 
when you want them any time after April Ist. 20% books your orde balance at shipping time 4 






Address J. | * Canned, Hessmer, Sides 








Wanted Amber: Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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Get Ready-Better Days Are Here | 
Order 


HARRELL’S 


Three-banded Italian Queens and 
Bees 


They are Accredited and Certified by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 
Package Bees Via Express Collect. 
2-Ib. pkg. with select untested queen— 

1 to 9, $2.65 each; 10 to 49, $2.55 
each; 50 or more, $2.45 each. 
3-Ib. pkg. with select untested queen— 
1 to 9, $3.40 each; 10 to 49, $3.30 
each; 50 or more, $3.20 each. 
Parcel Post prices quoted on request. 
Select Untested queens—1 to 9, 85c each; 
9 to 24, 80c each; 25 to 49, 75c each; 
50 or more, 70c each. 
10% discount on orders for 100 to 249 
queens or packages. 
15% discount on orders for 250 or more 
queens or packages. 
All prices subject to Code changes. 
Why wait, book your order early as all 
shippers’ prices will be uniform. 
Please note firm’s name changed from 
Hayneville Apiary Co. to W. E. Harrell 
but no change in personnel. 


W. E. HARRELL | 





Alaboma 


Hayneville 
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Pettit’s Package Bees 
QUALITY SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


Now that the war is over, these will de- 
cide your choiee. 


WE HAVE THEM ALL 


Even with prices well above the average, 
we have sold our surplus year by year. 
(About 8000 pounds net.) 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Young Italian Bees, Best Young Italian Queens, 
Light Conven’ent Packages in all sizes. Two- 
pound, Three-pound, Four-pound Packages. Also 
Five-Pound Orchard Packages for Fruit Growers. 
Bees without queens in all sizes of packages. 


OUR SERVICE 


Fast night express picks up bees after they cool 
off. Shipments made exactly as ordered. Rain or 
shine, they are off on time. Even rush orders sel- 
dom delayed. Full weight on arrival and com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed. 


OUR PRICES 
Are According to Code under A. A. A. 
If you are thinking of trying some Package Bees, 


If you are thinking of changing your Shipper, 
Try Pettit’s Package Bees. They Satisfy. 


Morley Pettit, Albany, Georgia 














QUALITY BRED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 














Our bees are used by many of the larger commercial honey producers year after 
year, as a maximum crop means something for them. Why not you? Our bees are 
unsurpassed, reports show they have piled up some record yields in their favor 
and as they are bred for business they will continue to do so. 

We were never better prepared to give you more value for your money and bet- 
ter service than now. We offer full weights, highest quality and service on any 
quantity. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Book your order now without 
further delay and have your bees shipped in the spring when you want them. It 
is not what you pay, but is what you get for what you pay that counts. Our prices 
are those authorized by the Bee Shippers’ Federation, the lowest permissible. 


CODE PRICES 
Packages (with queens) November 1—May 31 
1-9 


- 10-49 50 or more 
EE ncn esa e beats ek $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
ED 6 nes i ceee tinea san 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens—November 1—May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
85 .80 75 .70 
Discounts from price of 50: 10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more packages or queens. 


YORK BEE CO., tre universar arianies JESUP, GA. 
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Stay With the Bees for Juccess 





Listen to John Kneser-- 


‘‘T have been a beekeeper for twenty-five 


years and I find that by managing bee- 





keeping like a modern business, with the 
JOHN KNESER ; 
use of short cuts in a practical way, you 

are assured of success, even in these criti- 
eal times.’’ ; 


—John Kneser, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 


er 


For Better Beekeeping-- 
Use Dadant’s Foundation 


Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation with that Extra 
Strength Builds Better Combs. 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation—Standard everywhere for 
fifty-five years. 


TT RITE re 


ee wa 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation for your Finest Comb Honey. 





‘*Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. It is one way 
to reduce overhead expense. Even a child can fasten the foun- 
dation in the frames so you will get straight, almost perfect 
combs.’’—John Kneser. 











Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
Makers of Famous Foundations 
Wired--Plain--Surplus 
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New Film Strip on Bee Diseases 

The Bee Culture Laboratory has re- 
cently completed a film strip (No. 171), 
“Diagnosis of Bee Diseases in the Api- 
ary,” which is now ready for distribution. 
Symptoms of the diseases of both brood 
and adult bees, upon which diagnosis in 
the apiary depends, and treatment of the 
foulbroods are illustrated by 58 slides. An 
accompanying syllabus explains the pic- 
tures. It will be especially useful for ex- 
tension workers and instructors in bee- 
keeping as well as for beekeepers’ asso- 
ciations. The film strip is of standard 35 
mm. width for use in a film projection 
lantern. It is not a movie picture. It can 
be purchased from the Extension Service, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, for 35 cents. 

— Ao 

Dr. Phillips Honored by Scientists 

Dr. E. F. Phillips was elected president 
of the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists at the Boston meeting on 
December 28 and 29. Since the main ob- 
ject in life for most entomologists is that 
of devising methods for destroying bugs 
of various kinds, the beekeeping section 
of the American Association of Economic 
Entomologists is a relatively small unit. 
However, the entomologists are becoming 
so greatly interested in the one insect 
which is extensively cultivated instead of 
destroyed, that usually the beekeeping 
session is the most interesting at these 
great gatherings. 


— A ao 
The Minneapolis Convention 

The annual convention of the American 
Honey Producers’ League and the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute will be held in the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
February 19-21. Since Minneapolis is con- 
veniently located for beekeepers in the 
great sweet-clover region, this meeting 
will no doubt reflect the progressive spirit 
of beekeepers of that region. Therefore, 
it should be one of the most interesting 
meetings in the history of these beekeep- 
ing organizations. According to the tenta- 
tive program, the League and the Institute 
will meet in joint session at 9:30 a. m., 


business session of the Institute. In the 
afternoon the League will hold its busi- 
ness meeting which is to be followed by 
an open forum on the American Honey 
Institute. Topics scheduled for discussion 
on February 20 are packaging, simplifica- 
tion of containers, prices, the beekeepers’ 
code, and consumer trends. A banquet is 
scheduled for the evening of the 20th. 
February 21 is to be devoted chiefly to 
discussions of production problems. 
—- BA oa. 
Factors Controlling Granulation of Honey 
An interesting summary of the results 
of a study of granulation in honey by the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
was given at the last annual convention 
of the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association by 
Dr. E. I. Fulmer, Professor of Bio-Physi- 
cal Chemistry at the Iowa State College. 
The ultimate purpose of this study was 
to work out a method to control granula- 
tion. Of two factors in the control of 
granulation in which adjustments were 
made—(1) the relative amounts of levu- 
lose and dextrose, and (2) the moisture 
content—it was found that adjusting the 
moisture content to 20 per cent by adding 
water together with heating to 122° F. 
for three hours retarded granulation suf- 
ficiently for practical purposes. The data 
obtained in these studies constitute a 
valuable contribution and may lead to 
improved methods of preparing honey for 
market. However, packers who have ex- 
perimented in adjusting the water con- 
tent, abandoned this method some time 
ago in favor of heating the honey to a 
higher temperature, then quickly cooling 
it to prevent discoloration, together with 
thoroughly removing all foreign particles 
and minute air bubbles. This has resulted 
in the elimination of trouble from granu- 
lation in the case of the larger packers 
who have facilities for properly clarifying, 
heating and cooling honey. Evidently, 
thorough clarifying is of great importance 
in the control of granulation, since mi- 
nute particles of foreign matter and tiny 
air bubbles act as starting places for the 
formation of crystals. 
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Honey Exhibit at League Meeting 

The Minnesota State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring an extensive honey 
exhibit to be on display at the annual con- 
vention of the American Honey Producers’ 
League and the American Honey Insti- 
tute at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, February 19 to 21. The hotel 
management has assigned a large room 
adjacent to the assembly room in which 
the meetings are to be held—for the honey 
display. Honey from Minnesota producers 
will be placed in one large exhibit, and 
that from other states will be attractively 
arranged in groups according to the na 
ture of the material received. At the close 
of the convention, all the honey in the ex- 
hibit is to be given to the American Hon 
ey Institute. The exhibitors are permitted 
to have their own labels on the containers 
which will have considerable advertising 
value since the exhibit is to be open to 
the public. Beekeepers and packers are in 
vited to send exhibit material. All ship 
ments should be sent to Mr. N. J. Elling- 
ton, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., and 
should be sent 


in time to arrive not later 


than February 15. These honey exhibits 
have become an important feature in the 
annual meetings of the American Honey 
Producers League and the American Hon 
ey Institute in recent years. They are fea- 
tured loeal 
with the result that thousands of visitors 
see the exhibit. It 


method of promoting honey. 


extensively by newspapers 


is indeed a worthwhile 


—n fA oc 

Outdoor Wintering Moves Northward 

Older beekeepers will remember when 
cellar wintering was quite commonly prae 
ticed much farther south than it is today. 
Forty vears ago the 40th parallel was con 
sidered by many as the boundary line be- 
tween outdoor wintering and cellar win 
tering. Today there appears to be no boun 
dary lines as outdoor wintering pushes 
No doubt 
contributed to these changes in 
but one outstanding 


strength of 


northward. many factors have 
methods 
of wintering bees, 
that of 


Great improvements in management have 


factor is colonies. 
been brought about in recent years which 
have the 
condition to 


resulted in colonies being in 
Letter withstand the 


rigors of winter out of doors. The surpris- 


much 


ing thing is that this improved condition 


of colonies for winter is now brought 
about with much less labor than in the old 
management. In the last analysis, much of 


this improved management is simply that 
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of leaving more stores for the bees, to- 
gether with weeding out old or otherwise 
poor queens, In many localities not having 
a fall honey flow, sweet clover is an im- 
portant factor in better wintering on ac- 
count of the longer honey flow, thus keep- 
ing up brood rearing during late summer, 
but the increasing practice of leaving an 
upper story of honey is probably the 
factor. Here again, the lower 
price of honey has had its influence. When 
honey was in good demand at 25 to 30 
cents a pound as a result of the World 
War, it required a strong will to leave 50 
pounds or more of honey for the bees, al 
though it would have been highly profit- 
able even then. 


greatest 


— A oo 
Beekeeping in Russia 

The last article in the series on beekeep 
ing in Russia by Dr. E. F. Phillips appears 
in this issue. These articles ran through 
the entire year of 1933, and thus far this 
year, Dr. Phillips has pictured to the read- 
ers of this journal the efforts of a great 
nation to fit the beekeeping industry into 
a communistic scheme. Of necessity, the 
picture is drawn largely from the view- 
point of the officials in charge of this 
branch of agriculture. It would be inter 
esting to 


have a similar pieture drawn 


largely from the viewpoint of those who 
do the actual work in the collective api- 


aries—the rank and file of the army of 
industrial workers who are expected to 
produce enormous crops of honey for the 
throughout the 


world will watch with interest the prog 


government. Beekeepers 
ress or lack of progress in carrying out the 
most colossal scheme of honey production 
the 
beekeepers, spurred on by the incentive 
of enjoying for themselves the fruits of 
their own labor would find it extremely 
diffieult 
with characteristic feverish enthusiasm in 


ever attempted in world. American 


to imagine themselves working 


the apiaries, confiscated by the govern 
ment, and ordered to operate the apiaries 
for the government, always under the di 
rection of superior officers. We have been 
accustomed to doing our own thinking so 
long that this would be slavery. Under 
such an arrangement, when it would come 
to dividing the spoils at the end of the 
season, one can imagine American bee 
keepers objecting to their little share of 
two to three pounds per capita for their 
own year’s supply which is estimated to 
the average annual 
production in the United States. 


be somewhere near 
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Beekeeping Regions and Honey Markets 

One of the diffculties in reporting condi- 
tions of the honey market throughout the 
United States is the great variation in the 
charaeter of the honey from different bee 
keeping regions. For instance, in the tabu 
lated reports from producers published on 
the market pages of this journal, many 
not there 
sidered in interpreting the prices quoted, 


factors indicated must be con 
such as whether the honey is light-colored 
or dark, whether mild in flavor or strong, 
as well as distance from the market. The 
government market reports, in specifying 
the kind of honey as to source and color, 
will greatly the 
prices quoted. An understanding of the 
| 


assist in interpreting 
veekeeping regions in the United States 
will also greatly help in interpreting these 
prices. In the first of the series of articles 
hy Jack Deyell, beginning on page 90 of 
this issue, there is given a somewhat gen 
eral outline of beekeeping regions, which 
should not only help in interpreting the 
honey market reports, but should also con 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
vast sourees of nectar in the United 
States. 


—s2 EA oe 


Court Decision Favors Beekeeper 


\ recent court decision in the matter of 


collecting damages for bees killed by 
spray poisoning in southern California 


sets a precedent in favor of 
W. C. Miles, a 
County, California, alleged in a complaint 
that A. 
employed M. L. Carberry to spray calcium 
a field by 
gun attached to an airplane. The com- 


beekeepers. 
heekeepe of Imperial 
Arena & Company, a corporation, 


arsenate on means of a spray 
plaint alleged that the spray poison drift 
ed beyond the sprayed fields and resulted 
in the death of colonies of bees by poison 
ing. The case was brought into court ¢o- 
operatively by members of the Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers’ Club in order to test 
the rights of beekeepers in the matter of 
loss sustained from spray poisoning. In 
his decision, Roy D. MePherrin, Judge of 
the Superior Court of Imperial County, 
ruled that “if growers distributed poison- 
ous compound in an airplane, or in any 
other manner, and if the poison drifted on 
the lands of and did 
crops or stock that the persons spreading 


others damage to 
the poison are liable to damage.” If this 
decision is not reversed in a higher court, 
it will establish a precedent of great im- 


portance to beekeepers. 
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Beekeepers Now Consume More Honey 

There is plenty of evidence indicating 
that 
consumed in beekeepers’ families than was 
the case a few years ago. The low price of 
honey as compared with that of sugar has 
been a large factor in this movement. The 
teachings of the American Honey Insti- 


considerable more honey is_ being 


tute is another factor, since beekeepers’ 
wives and daughters, as well as others, 
have learned how to substitute honey for 
sugar in the kitchen. It does seem like 
“earrying coal to Newcastle” when a bee- 
keeper pays out good money to buy sugar 
when he already has on hand a great abun- 
dance of honey. Such a procedure seems 
all the more absurd when the superior 
health qualities of honey are considered. 

The almost exclusive use of sugar as a 
sweetener in the kitchen in most American 
homes is largely a result of habit. House- 
wives look upon sugar as more convenient 
to use than honey, but this attitude soon 
disappears in households where the honey 
habit Too 
many of the recipes calling for honey also 


has become well established. 
call for some sugar. It requires some pa 
tienee and skill on the part of the cook to 
make a complete substitution, but onee 
having learned the trick, many have be- 
come eonverts to complete substitution. 
In the 


clusively, both in the kitchen and on the 


Editor’s home, honey is used ex 


table. The sugar bow] is brought out only 
for visitors, who usually, through motives 
of politeness or curiosity, follow our exam- 
ple and use honey on the table. Thus, a 
bowlful of sugar is enough to last several 
years, but several 60-pound cans of honey 
are used annually. 

It has been estimated that there are be 
tween 800,000 and 1,000,000 persons keep 
ing bees in the United States. It would be 
interesting to know how much honey this 
great multitude consumes annually. If ae 
tual statistics were available, they would 
no doubt be staggering and it is eneour 
aging to know that the amount is increas 
and their 
friends gradually learn the advantages of 


ing as beekeepers’ families 
honey in the diet. 

Another great has taken 
place in recent years, is the almost com 


change that 


plete abandonment of the use of sugar by 
beekeepers in feeding bees. Even in locali 
ties where it was formerly thought neces 
sary to supply sugar stores for winter, 
beekeepers are learning to winter their 
colonies on natural stores, thus consuming 
more of their own produet. 
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Enormous ‘Potential Outler~ for “Honey 
Natt N. Dodge 


Ares Beekeepers cAsleep That Ghey Overlook Ghis Opportunity 
to Enlarge» Gheir eMarkets? 


With the post-war slump in honey 
prices, beekeepers criticized themselves 
bitterly. “Had we realized,” they say, 
“that this wartime demand and high 
prices would not endure, we would have 
taken advantage of the increased use of 
honey stimulated by patriotism and the 
shortage of sweets. We would not have 
permitted the public to abandon honey and 
flock back to the sugar standard.” 

Now that it is too late, such spirit is 
commendable, but pathetic. Having 
learned the lesson, it would seem impos- 
sible that beekeepers could let such a 
thing occur again. But are we not, per- 
haps, overlooking an opportunity of simi- 
lar significance? Might we not, through 
united effort under the excitement and 
patriotism engendered by this nation’s 
great war against depression, succeed in 
establishing honey as one of the foods 
used in the United States Army? 
Truckloads of Food for Hungry Men But 

No Honey 

During the summer of 1933, the writer 
was thrown into close contact with five 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
popularly known as C. C. C. He saw these 
thousand young and healthy appetites 


consume tons of potatoes, beans, and beef. 
He saw truckloads of canned fruit and 
eanned milk unloaded at camp commis 
saries. Under the light of flaring gasoline 
lanterns, he watched the K. P. crews stir 
up great batches of cookie dough and ram 
the loaded trays into rude camp ovens 
glowing in the blaze of flaming pitch knots. 
He watched boys “from the lower east 
side” of New York City laying pipe for 
camp water supplies, wading waist deep in 
glacial torrents with banks of snow three 
feet high on either side. He talked with 
officers of the “three C’s,” regular Army 
majors and captains, Nayy lieutenants 
drafted from Uncle Sam’s fighting ships, 
Marine Corps Officers and hard-boiled non- 
coms, in the capacity of mess sergeants 
—every one of them as eager to put across 
the great program of Emergency Conser- 
vation Work as their brothers in the same 
uniforms had been to “Win the War for 
Democracy” seventeen years before. And 
during-four months of contact with these 
men, eating with them, talking with them, 
learning their ideas on what it was all 
about, he did not once hear honey men- 
tioned, nor did he see it at a single camp 
table or commissary. 





These boys from New York are working up an appetite removing July snowbanks from the road to 
their camp, high in the Cascade Mountains of Washington. 
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Time is Ripe for Immediate Action 

The first six months, the experimental 
era of the Conservation program, was con- 
cluded in the early fall. The second period 
is at its height as you read these lines. In 
all probability, a third enlistment will be 
initiated in the spring. It is not yet too 
late to put honey in the C. C. C. camps. 
There are today, 300,000 “three C’s” men 
eating their three square meals a day with 
Uncle Sam as host, and an increasing 
number of unemployed are daily enrolling 
in other Civil Works projects. We are in 
an era of organized eating. 

From the military standpoint, the or- 
ganization and mobilization of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps was a_ great 
achievement. In the space of a few weeks, 
the War Department recruited, fed, 
housed, clothed, transported, and put in 


the field a legion of shovel-and-axe armed’ 


men. With problems of housing, sanita- 
tion, food transportation, storage and 
preparation, camp morale and a hundred 
others to be solved, officers and mess ser- 
geants were not interested in what they 
fed the men as long as they fed them and 
kept them contented. Lack of equipment, 
homesickness, unfamiliar and uncomfort- 
able conditions, and similar problems were 
conquered. 

Now much has changed. Camps have 
been built and are operating relatively 
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Waiting for chow. Washed and ‘‘shined up’’ for 

Sunday dinner this group of C. C. C. men are 

leaning against the rough boards of the mess hall 

waiting for the ‘‘stomach hammer,’’ the iron 

triangle upon which the cook pounds lustily to 
announce meal] time. 

















Off to work. Whooping and yelling the men of the C. C. C. kept up their spirits as they were trans- 
ported in government trucks from the camps to the scene of their labors in the woods. 
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smoothly. Kitchen equipment has been 
installed. Officers and men are now vet 
erans of an_ eight-menths’ campaign 
against the forees of depression. Blis 
ters have been supplanted by callouses; 
homesickness by love of the out-of 


doors. Messes are preparing an abundance 
of good food. In many camps the officers 
have taken an interest in providing the 
little table 
to time. Pie is not 


men with luxuries from time 


uncommon in some of 


the camps; onee in a while the men have 
chieken and ice cream. Why not honey? 
Why Honey Is Not Served Now 
Honey 


the Civilian Conservation Corps camps be 


has not been served regularly in 


cause it is not on the list of reeommended 


foods, it is not an “authorized ration.” 
True, it has been served occasionally in 
some of the camps. But there is no reason 
served regularly in 
the Cc, C. Cc. 


througn 


why it should not be 
all of the 


originated to 


camps. If was 


fight 


dep) ession 


providing honorable employment = fo 
thousands of jobless young men, it was 


also originated to fight depression by pro 


viding an outlet for some of America’s 


agricultural surpluses. Honey, as much as 


any agricultural crop, merits the atten- 
tion and assistance of our government. 
Beekeepers get just as hungry as cotton 


Perhaps reason that 
honey has not received assistance is the 
fact that it has not been brought force- 


fully to the attention of the -proper offi- 


growers, the only 


cials. 
How It May Be Accomplished 
Let us that not another moment 
passes before we unite to urge that honey 


see 


be used daily in every camp where men are 
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Floorless tents and mattressless cots were the 
rule in the early days of the C. C. C. Saturday 
was wash day for many of the men. 
being fed under the great program of Na 
tional Unemployment Relief. Write now 
to the Quartermaster General, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., requesting 
that he investigate the numerous advan- 
tages accruing from a general and wide- 
spread use of honey in the army mess. Tell 
that honey is a healthful, energy- 
building, cold-combatting sweet. Point out 
that, peund for pound, honey is actually 
; cheap and contains more nourishment 
than the 


him 


better grade of syrups. Impress 











Cc. C. C. training camp near Fort Lewis, Washington. 
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him with the fact that honey is the prod- 
uct of American agriculture, that because 
of this very lack of consumption, beekeep- 
ers today are fighting for their economic 
existence. Show him that the use of honey 
in all C. C. C. camps would promote the 
cause of health among the men, put money 
into beekeepers’ pockets, aid in raising 
the price of honey on the open market, 
and, by replacing foreign-grown 
sugar, in no way interfere with any other 


cane 


branch of American agriculture or indus 
try. Urge that honey be placed on the list 
of recommended foods. 

Later: Following is an excerpt from let 
ter of January 2, 1934, from the office of 
the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 


ment, Washington, D. C., telling how to 


contact the local commanding officers: 
‘The activities of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps have been decentralized by the 
War Department and responsibility for their 
administration has been placed upon the va- 
rious Corps Area Commanders throughout the 
United States. Within each unit there is a com 
manding officer. who, among his other charges 
s responsible for the proper subsistence of his 
men. This is the man to contact. He will be lo 
cated at the headquarters of each camp where 
the Civilian Conservation Corps is located. We 


are sending herewith a list of the corps area 
headquarters from which you can obtain the 
addresses of all Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps in each of these camp areas. List of head- 
quarters: First Corps Area, Boston 9, Mass.; 
Second Corps Area, Governor’s Island, New 
York; Third Corps Area, Baltimore, Maryland: 


Fourth Corps Area, Fort McPherson, Georgia; 
Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, Illinois; Seventh 
Corps Area, Omaha, Nebraska; Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas} Ninth Corps 
Area, Presidio of San Francisco, California.’’ 


The major drawback to the use of honey 
in C, C. C. camps is the fact that the cooks 
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Cc. C. C. Camp 930. A typical forest unit made 
up of 200 men, from 15 to 35 experienced woods- 
men and three or four Regular Army officers. The 
long building is the mess hall. This picture was 
taken just before noon, and the men may be 
seen lined up along the side of the building. 


would not know how to use it. However, 
the writer is willing to go on record as 
hacking the statement that if the beekeep- 
ers of the United States succeed in placing 
honey in the C. C. C. camps, the American 
Honey Institute will take the 
problem of informing the cooks. If the 
“Three C’s” men have an opportunity to 
learn to use and like honey in camp, they 
should like it after 
camp days are over and they are at home 


eare of 


continue to use and 
again. There is no reason why a pail of 
not flank the mustard pot 
and the salt shaker on the long plank ta- 


camp in the land. 


honey should 


bles of every C. C. C. 
Seattle, Washington. 
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“Bee “Diseases ins thes Sovie~ Union. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Control Complicated by ‘Proposed eMigratory Beekeeping. 
Soviet Beekeeping Literatures cAbundanm~ 


The beekeepers of former Russia have 
to eontend with all the brood diseases 
which bother beekeepers elsewhere. They 
also report that Nosema disease is preva- 
lent and eauses trouble, but one ean not 
avoid a belief that this supposed trouble 
is associated with their wintering prob 
lem, which they have by no means yet 
solved. 

European Foulbrood in Buckwheat Region 

European foulbrood is just the same 
sort of trouble that it is in the United 
States. It is unusually prevalent in that 


part of the Ukrain where buckwheat is 
extensively grown, just as it is always 
the buckwheat of New 
Pennsylvania. There, as with 


present in areas 


York 


us, it is to be assumed that better winter 


and 


ing and plenty of spring stores will bring 
it under control. While as a rule the hee 
keepers are not much worried about Euro- 
pean foulbrood, they had before my visit 
not its damaging 
with the type of honey flow, and they will 
at once set to work to conquer this trouble 
on the basis of American experience. 


connected occurrence 
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American Foulbrood Widely Distributed 

American foulbrood naturally varies in 
intensity in different places. Extensive rec- 
ords were available as to its prevalence, 
from which it appears that the percentage 
of infection is not any worse than in most 
of our states. The method of control is the 
same as with us, except that burning is 
used less than with us. 

The fact that it is proposed greatly to 
increase the number of colonies, to prac- 
tice migratory beekeeping in order to use 
colonies for the pollination of more than 
one agricultural crop a year, and vastly to 
increase the beekeeping industry, cause 
American foulbrood to assume importance 
as a vital factor in carrying out their pro- 
gram. There is some inspection of apiaries 
at present, but chiefly for the purpose of 
instructing beekeepers in the control of 
such diseases as may occur in the apiaries 
under their management. 

Problem Complicated by Migratory 

Program 

It is not hard to picture what might 
happen if great increase is made in the 
number of colonies and apiaries by mov- 
ing bees around the country, unless Gragtic 
steps are taken to control Ameriean foul- 
brood, for a lack of proper cyuntrol of this 
disease might wreck theiz whole beekeep- 
ing program. I therefore reeommended the 
following procedure: If a small amount of 








A primitve apiary of the South Caucasus. 
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disease is found in an apiary, all diseased 
colonies are to be destroyed. If a larger 
per cent of infection is found, all colonies 
of the apiary are to be shaken at the same 
time. Before any colonies are moved from 
any apiary, the apiary is to be inspected 
by a qualified inspector, not the beekeeper 
in charge of the apiary. If disease is 
found, no colonies of bees are to be moved 
from the apiary until on reinspection after 
at least two months the apiary is found 
free of infection. All movement of bees is 
to be prohibited except after inspection 
by a qualified inspector, other than the 
manager of the apiary himself. 

This is a drastic program, and one not at 
all easy to carry out, in view of the vast- 
ness of their program of moving, but it 
seemed to me so essential that I 
mended its immediate adoption. I found 
the beekeepers rather willing to accept 
this advice, for they had already had 
some trouble by spreading the disease 
through careless moving. 

It must be remembered that orders can 
be given from Moscow covering all these 
points without bothering about the pass- 
age of a law on the subject. Every mana- 
ger of an apiary is working either direct- 
ly for the government or indirectly as a 
member of a collective farm under orders 
of the central office of Pchelovodkolkhos- 
zentr, so there is no problem such as our 
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inspectors sometimes have in dealing with 

a beekeeper who resents their instructions. 
Diseases of Adult Bees 

Cases of the so-called Isle of Wight 

(acarine) disease of adult bees have been 

found in the Soviet Union and are report- 

ed in the literature, although when I was 


in the Soviet Union and asked about this - 


disease, the officials with whom I talked 
had not heard of its occurrence. In a re- 
cent paper by Doctor Morgenthaler of 
Switzerland, records are given of this dis- 
ease in six localities. The Soviet Union is 
so vast that a more thorough search for 
this disease has not yet been made. 

There is in the United States an em- 
bargo against the importation of adult 
bees, including queens, except in certain 
eases when the bees must first be shipped 
to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for examination before deliv- 
ery. The cases of acarine disease reported 
are not in the Caucasus Mountains, but if 
additional queens of that stock are im- 
ported, great care should be exercised to 
prevent the introduction here of this mal- 
ady. The bees of the Caucasus Mountains 
are so little known that there might be 
any kind of disease without its presence 
having been discovered. 

Language Difficulties in Soviet Union 

The supplying of needed literature to 
beekeepers in the Soviet Union is compli- 
cated by the fact that under the present 
government each nation is not only per- 
mitted but encouraged to use its own lan- 
guage, and there are about 180 languages. 
The people using these languages are not 
all interested in beekeeping, for in some 
of the Asiatic part of the Union, there is 
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so far not much beekeeping. Literature in 


‘beekeeping is vastly important in the Rus- 


sian and Ukrainian languages, and many 
of the people who speak some other lan- 
guage can at least read one of these. 

The reduction of illiteracy has caused a 
great demand for reading material, and in 
the year 1931, there were published 3500 
new books and pamphlets, mostly by the 
government publishing organization. It is 
rather surprising to see so many people 
reading, on street cars, trains, waiting on 
the street for a street car, in parks, and 
elsewhere, indicating an eagerness to 
learn the things necessary for the carry- 
ing of their share in the program of the 
Soviets. The exact number of separate 
books and pamphlets I did not learn, but 
it runs into the millions. Most of these 
books are printed on an inferior grade of 
paper, so that few of them are suitable 
for permanent accessions to one’s library, 
but they carry the message for immediate 
use as well as would a better book. 

Enormous Demand for Beekeeping 

Literature 

Beekeeping has come in for its share of 
books and pamphlets. My book was trans- 
lated some time ago into Russian by Mik- 
hailoff, and I had a copy of it in Russian 
before going to the Soviet Union. I had not 
known, however, that some of my other 
writings had been translated until I saw 
them in unrecognizable print in that coun- 
try. My bulletin, “Bees,” and the one on 
outdoor wintering which Mr. Demuth and 
I wrote were thus to be seen. Mr. De- 
muth’s bulletin on comb-honey production 
is also translated, and I recommended that 
they translate his even better bulletin on 
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swarm control. The A B C and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture and the Dadant revision of 
Langstroth’s book have been translated 
into Russian. 

In addition to some books and pamph 
lets translated from English, some things 
have also translated from German 
and other languages, so that the beekeep- 
ers of the Soviet Union know the prac- 
tices of other countries rather well. The 
majority of their books are written by 


been 


their own people and are better fitted to 
their One walking 
through one of the streets of Moscow | 
window on 


conditions, day in 


was attracted to a book in a 
which was the picture of a bee. I found 
that all the books in the window were on 
some phase or other of beekeeping, and 
that all of them, perhaps two dozen, had 
first appeared in 1931. This indicates an 
activity in publishing books in beekeep 
ing such as our demand for literature 
does not stimulate. 

Books are cheap in the Soviet Union, 
prices being kept as low as possible so as 
to encourage reading and study, and when 
it is recalled that all 
done by the government and not through 
private enterprise, it will be understood 


these things are 


that profits do not enter into considera 
tion. They can if they see fit publish at a 
loss for the purpose of hurrying their pro- 
gram of advancement, and from an edu- 
cational standpoint this has advantages. 
One of the retarding factors in this coun- 
try is the cost of printed materials, far 
higher than in any other country. 

Change in Policy of Soviet Bee Journals 

The literature so far discussed is chiefly 
that of the books or pamphlets on practi- 
cal beekeeping. Within a few years after 
the Revolution a number of bee journals 
were started, until there were eleven in 
all. Because of a recent change of policy 
in journal publication, these have now 
been so combined as to leave four, and 
such a reduction can easily be made when 
all the journals are published by the gov- 
ernment. Some of the journals formerly 
issued were well supplied with scientific 
articles, the results of carefully conducted 
experiments, and when these came to my 
desk I always looked at them with regret 
beeause I could not read Russian. I have 
been fortunate in having some of the more 
important papers translated for me, and 
on the visit to the Soviet Union I was 
able to get some of the more important 
results of these investigations. 

The Russians are much given to the 
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making of charts and tables and usually 
summarize the results of their investiga- 
tions in this manner. Their 
faith in figures apparently sometimes 
leads them to aecept results as indicated 
by these charts to an extent scarcely jus- 
tified by the reliability of the work, but 
on the whole it is perhaps safe to say that, 
until beekeeping journals 


convenient 


recently, no 











Types of primitive hives used in the Caucasus. 
The minute hives on top of the upright gum are 
for mating queens. 
elsewhere 
scientifie 


presented more fundamental 
work to their The 
change of policy was instigated by a de- 
sire to make the journals more practical, 
in order to better serve the government 
in its plan for promoting beekeeping on a 


readers. 


vast scale. Similarly some of the experi- 
ment stations were changed so as to pro- 
vide immediately appli- 
eable. 

The results of the investigations on bee- 
keeping subjects made by the men of the 
experiment stations and elsewhere are re- 


material more 


corded either in their journals or in sepa- 
rate publications. There is a large number 
of such separate publications which deal 
with beekeeping problems, such for ex- 
ampfe as the large work of Gubin on polli- 
nation mentioned on page 728 in the De- 
cember, 1933, issue. To publish a large 
scientific work here entails the finding of 
some organization willing to risk financial 
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loss in its publication, and it is now often 
difficult to find a place for a large mono- 
graph. In the Soviet Union such considera- 
tions need not worry the scientific work- 
er, for, if his work is applicable to the 
furtherance of the communistic plan, the 
government will see that his work is pub- 
lished. 

Before making my trip to the Soviet 
Union, 1 had been able to obtain for the 
Cornell Beekeeping liberal 
amount of Russian literature on beekeep- 
ing. Naturally on this trip I took the op- 
portunity to get still more, so that we now 
are proud to possess as fine a collection of 
Russian and Ukrainian beekeeping as ex 
ists outside the Soviet Union. We have a 
hetter assortment of their literature than 
is found in some of their own institutions. 

Conclusion 

An attempt has been made accurately 

to portray the present conditions and fu- 


Library a 


ture expectations of beekeeping in the 
Soviet Union. Five weeks is too short a 
period of time to understand the prob 
lems fully, so that doubtless some unin- 
tentional mistakes have been made. It was, 
of course, necessary to get much of the in- 
formation from officials and from beekeep- 
ers, all of whom ean not be credited sep- 
arately, but to all of whom the writer’s 
hearty thanks are extended. The trip in 
the Soviet Union was difficult and at times 
trying, but no equal period of my life has 
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The girls must learn to drive tractors if collect- 
ive agriculture is to succeed. Photo from Ameri- 
can Russian Institute. 


given me so many new impressions and so 
many things to learn and unlearn. 


No effort has been made in these stories 
of our trip to relate the difficulties and 
hardships under which the communist bee- 
keepers labor and live. A story of Russian 
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Harvesting this way is slow. Now the communists use many tractors and some combines. 
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beekeeping need not relate the severe dif- 
ficulties of living and traveling in that 
country, and I have no desire to receive 
consolation for whatever inconveniences 
we endured there. From an American view- 
point, life in the Soviet Union is exceed- 
ingly trying and often intolerable. The 
people there lack many things which to us 
have become necessities, and they toler- 
ate a dictatorial rule and living conditions 
which we would consider impossible. Their 
trials are in part due to a willingness to 
endure bad conditions at present for the 
sake of more rapidly building a better 
future, and their lack of the amenities of 
life are in considerable part due to the 
fact that the majority of the people now 
remaining in Russia have never known 
better things. 

An experiment in which 160,000,000 peo- 
ple are involved is not only large, but its 
difficulties are magnified in proportion to 
the number of people in the experiment. 
Whether all these people or a majority of 
them will remain apparently willing to 
tolerate the bitter misery of the present 
until a better day dawns is still one of 
the burning problems with which one is 
faced in attempting to guess the outcome 
of the communist experiment. Because of 
the unrelenting dictatorship which is 
maintained by the few leaders of the Com- 
munist party, any change in social and 
economic policy will be extremely diffi- 
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cult, or impossible, without outside help, 

Leaving entirely out of account all con- 
siderations of the communist principles 
under which the beekeeping plans are be- 
ing undertaken, it remains true that these 
plans can neither succeed nor fail without 
creating conditions which will inevitably 
affect beekeeping in all the world. To 
what extent their expectations and hopes 
will be fulfilled, only time will tell. Some 
of their plans seem possible, others ques- 
tionable, and still others impossible. With 
such an array of possibilities, I shall, for 
at least the coming five years, watch the 
progress of their work with interest and 
concern. Whatever the prospects or the 
outcome, beekeepers everywhere must 
learn to watch and to study Russian bee- 
keeping, for the world gets smaller day by 
day and we can not treat with indifference 
so vast an undertaking anywhere on 
earth. 

Regardless of what one may think of 
the system of government and the social 
plans, we must admire the work which 
some of the outstanding men of the Soviet 
Union have done and are doing in bee- 
keeping. If it were not for the difficulty 
of language, we should much better be 
able to profit by their investigations. It 
should also be pointed out that they are 
more than willing that their results shall 
be used by those of other countries, for 
it is a common practice for them to give a 
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Sunshine valley in the Caucasus where the Armchi State Apiary is located. 
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summary of their scientific results in 
either German or English. It would be a 
mistake to belittle or to disregard their 
work. 

We should also look with some appre- 
ciation on the fact that the beekeepers 
of the Soviet Union have looked to 
America for inspiration and examples. 
They have adopted an American hive, 
American types of machinery for their 
apiaries and American beekeeping prac- 
tices. They have translated our books and 
have made use of our scientific investiga- 
tions. They follow our plans with keen in- 
terest and with rather full information. 
We can not evade a certain responsibility 
for the results of their plans if they are 
at the same time our plans. It is only if 
they so modify our plans as to make them 
impractical that we can escape responsi- 
bility for failure, if they should fail. In 
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any event we must thank them for the 
compliment of coming to America for the 
basis of their beekeeping. 

In closing these stories of the things 
that we saw and of my impressions about 
Soviet beekeeping, I wish again to ex- 
press my heartfelt thanks to the many 
friends in the Soviet Union who made 
it a pleasant and profitable period for me. 
To each of them as individuals at least, I 
wish nothing but the fullest success, and 
I trust that, during the period of trial 
through which the Russian people now 
pass, their lot be as easy as possible. If 
the time should come when I may be of 
service to these friends, no considerations 
of the errors of their social plan would 
prevent me from repaying them in small 
degree for their hospitality and warmth 
of welcome. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Advertising SHoney “During ‘Winter eWonths 


E. R. Root 


Honey in, Combinations with Other Goods. 
“How to Make» Honey Candies 


Unless he has some other business, the 
average beekeeper will have a lot of spare 
time on his hands during the winter. To 
fold one’s hands and loaf during -these 
times is unthinkable. Many are putting up 
their honey in attractive glass bottles 


and in tin cans. Sometimes they place this 
honey out on display at roadside stands. 
At other times they may find it profitable 
to place it in groceries. But to sell this 
honey it should not be placed on the back 
shelves where it will not be seen, but in 


Homer H. Starr’s bee-and-honey display in one of the Harvey stalls in the new Terminal Building 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 











Mr. Homer H. Starr, of the Loveland Honey 
Company, Berea, Ohio. 

display windows on important days with 

a single-comb glass observatory hive con- 

taining live bees. Such displays in differ- 

ent grocery stores on different days get 

the public “honey minded.” 

When these displays have, in addition 
to honey in sections and glass, honey 
cookies and candies, the effect of the ad- 
vertising is greatly enhanced. 

Homer H. Starr 

Possibly no beekeeper has done more of 
this kind of advertising than has Mr. 
Homer H. Starr, of the Loveland Honey 
Company, Berea, Ohio, near Cleveland. No 
man has been more active in stimulating 
interest in bees and beekeeping than has 
the man whose picture is here shown. He 
has placed bees in glass hives in nearly 


Bee-and-honey exhibit by Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Beekeepers’ Association in the Cleveland Trust 
Bank at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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all of the public schools. When the bees 
are active, he goes to these schools and 
explains to the pupils the habits of the 
honeybees. Then during the winter months 
he has on display live bees, honey in glass 
and tin, hone . eandies and honey cookies, 
in some of the best restaurants and gro- 
ceries of Cleveland, Berea, and Wellington. 

He has started a little candy factory 
where he and 


one or two helpers dip 
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Starr’s Hon-e-nut bars. 


choice honey chocolates and “honey nut 
bars.” With his “Chevy” he delivers his 
products to stands in the city markets, the 
large groceries, and leading restaurants. 

One of his displays a year ago in the 
front window of the Cleveland Trust bank 
building at the busiest corner in Cleve- 
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land at the intersection of East Ninth 
Street and Euclid Avenue, attracted a 
great deal of publicity and newspaper 
comment. This was followed by a beauti- 
ful exhibit of bee products and bee equip- 
ment in one of the stalls of Harvey’s Res- 
taurant at the Terminal Tower Building 
on Public Square, Cleveland. These exhib- 


its were on display for a week, and during 
this week patrons were served with hot 
biscuits and honey, not only at Harvey’s 





Starr’s dollar box of fancy assorted candies. 


but at other leading restaurants and ho- 
tels. 

On entering the Terminal Tower Build- 
ing, one would see Harvey’s wonderful 


stalls with their tempting displays of 





Close-up of Starr’s Hon-e-nut lunch bar. 


food and candies, and particularly Starr’s 
honey chocolates and honey bars. 

Mr. Starr keeps up this kind of adver- 
tising and is the only bee man in or near 
Cleveland who has been doing extensive 
honey advertising. Of course, all this has 
cost him a lot of money. 

“Does it pay?” I asked him. 

“Yes and no,” he replied. “If I had more 
capital it would pay well, but, as it is, it 
little more than covers expenses. But the 
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Old Home Bread made with honey. 


after-effect of ‘honey-mindedness’ goes 
on.” 

Mr. Starr’s candy shop is located in the 
rear of his home. Instead of experiment- 
ing and making a mess of things, he em- 
ployed a regular chocolate dipper. One 
must have experience and a lot of it to do 








Showcase containing Loveland Honey candies, 
Hon-e-nut Lunch Bars, Honey Cream Sandwich 
Spread, cut comb honey, sections of comb honey, 
and bottled extracted honey with price cards 
and display cards at the Cleveland 1933 automo- 
bile show. 
a good job of dipping cut comb honey so 
that the coating will not leak honey in 
small globules. The same thing applies to 
granulated honey cut into squares or to a 
fondant made of honey and some other 
sugar. 

Mr. Starr’s candies contain no other 
sugar than honey. He uses nuts, of course, 
in his honey-nut bars. Some of his tempt- 
ing honey candies are shown in the ac- 
companying halftones that speak for 
themselves. 

I have already told the story of Miss 
Nellie Stratton of Pittsburgh, and her 
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honey candies. Her product consists of a 
special fondant made of honey and a pow- 
dered milk sugar. The pieces are then 
dipped in chocolate. These have had a 
very large sale. 

Miss Florence Naile, of Columbus, Ohio, 
former secretary of the Ohio State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, has been making in 
a small way some very fine candies. She 
finds it better to use honey in combination 
with some other sugar to reduce the sweet- 
ness of the honey and to give it the 
proper body or texture. 

D. C. Gilham of Schuylkill Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, is another beekeeper who has 
advertised and sold very fine honey can- 
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dies. He advertised several years ago in 
these pages. 

Last but by no means least, Mrs. Ma- 
litta F. Jensen, of the American Honey 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, has proven 
that her recipes make delicious candies. 
She, like Miss Naile, finds that, except in 
a few cases, it is better to combine honey 
with some other sugar or nuts. If you are 
a member of the American Honey Insti- 
tute you can secure these recipes free of 
charge. One dollar a year will make you a 
member if not one already. It is better to 
give on the basis of a dollar a ton on the 
honey crop, as many beekeepers are doing. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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Best Size for Queen. (ell Cups 
Dr. J. E. Eckert 
The Sizer of thes Cell Cup in. ‘Relation. to thes Size of the 
Pinished Queen (ell and thes Queen. 


In his early experiments in queen rear- 
ing, Doolittle molded his first cells on the 
point of a wooden tooth of a rake from 
warm wax held in his hand, after a meth- 
od he had remembered seeing in a bee 
journal. These cells proved a failure but 
later on he dipped wooden molds first into 
cold water and then into melted beeswax 
and secured cell cups that were as satis- 
factory as any natural cups he had been in 
the habit of using. This discovery revolu- 
tionized the queen-rearing industry and 
Doolittle’s methods, with some modifica- 
tions, are followed today by the majority 
of queen breeders. 

Different Sizes of Queen Cell Cups 

The majority of the queen breeders of 
this country make their own cell cups, and 
some variation in the size of cups used is 
to be expected. I have had the pleasure of 
visiting many queen breeders in Califor- 
nia and other states within the past sev- 
eral years and have found that this was 
not only true but that many were making 
large cell cups intentionally under the 
presumption that better queens could be 
produced thereby. Even cell cups made 
commercially have been changed in shape 
and size during the past few years, but I 
do not know the reasons for this change. 

In support of the theory that larger cell 
cups may tend to produce better queens, 
some beekeepers call attention to the fact 





that supersedure cells are often larger and 
provide more room for food than swarm 
cells and, consequently, should produce 
better queens. Those who take the oppo- 
site view and favor queens reared under 
the swarming impulse remind us that su- 
persedure quite often occurs during sea- 
sons when environmental factors are not 
so favorable for the production of brood 
food as during the swarming season and, 
consequently, supersedure queens are 
often inferior. It is true that the excel- 
lence of the queen is controlled to a mark- 
ed extent by the amount and kind of 
nourishment she receives during her lar- 
val period. The only indication that a 
queen has had an abundance of food at 
all times during her development is when 
some royal jelly still remains in the cell 
after she emerges. 

If bees feed a queen in a large cell more 
abundantly than one in a cell of smaller 
size, then anything the queen breeder may 
do to influence the construction of large 
queen cells would be an influence in the 
production of better queens. 

Methods Used 

In an attempt to determine whether the 
size of cup has any direct relation to the 
size of the finished queen cell, cell cups 
were secured from twenty-one different 
sources. Many of the cell cups were fur- 
nished by our foremost queen breeders in 
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different portions of the United States. 

As the work progressed it was found 
that larger cell cups could be made from 
the same forms by first dipping the forms 
into melted beeswax until the desired size 
was secured and then dipping the wax 
models into a thin starch solution before 
again dipping into the melted wax. The 
waxed forms should be cooled, of course, 
before dipping into the starch solution 
which should be a degree or so cooler 
than the temperature of the melted wax. 
If the waxed forms are well covered with 
the starch solution, the larger cups will 
slip off easily. 

The cell cups received not only varied 
in size, weight, and shape but also in color 
and type of wax. The beeswax used in 
making them varied from white to that 
produced from old brood combs and some 
from wax that had evidently been dark- 
ened by overheating. One of the types of 
eups had been made by pouring wax into 
molds, another was made by compression, 
while the balance had been formed by the 
dipping process. 

In getting the cell cups built into fin- 
ished queen cells, commercial queen rear- 
ing methods were used and environmental 
conditions were made as uniform as pos- 
sible. The diameter and depth of the cell 
cups and the depth of the finished cells 
were measured in millimeters while vol- 
ume was measured by determining the 
number of cubic centimeters of liquid 
each would hold. A liquid of low surface 
tension was used to increase accuracy of 
measurement. The accompanying table 
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gives some of the results of these studies, 

the different types of cells being arranged 

according to the volume of the cell cups. 
Results 

Three hundred and sixty-eight cell cups 
were used in these studies and it will be 
seen that they varied from 0.32 ec. to 1.02 
ec. in volume, 7.4 mm. to 13.1 mm. in 
depth, and from 7.5 mm. to 12.0 mm. in 
diameter. These figures are the averages 
of the different lots of cells and so do not 
give the extreme dimensions. 

Some of the finished cells were injured 
by the queens and others by manipulation 
and for this reason the number of finished 
cells measured is not indicative of the 
per cent of acceptance. In some cases more 
cells were given to the bees than the num- 
ber of cell cups that were measured. The 
measurements of the finished cells were all 
taken after the queens had emerged nat- 
urally and certain uncontrollable factors 
were present that tended to introduce er- 
rors. The principal error was that caused 
by the amount of royal jelly left in the 
cells. This royal jelly was removed when- 
ever possible but in many eases it ad- 
hered so tightly to the sides of the cell 
that it could not be removed without in- 
juring the cell wall for further measure- 
ments. 

Observation on the position of the left- 
over royal jelly brought out the fact that 
it often forms a plug across the cell at 
some distance from the bottom, thus re- 
ducing the usable capacity of the cell as 
far as the spinning larva or pupa is con- 
cerned. In such instances, and they were 





VARIATION IN SIZE OF QUEEN CELL CUPS AND QUEEN CELLS BUILT THEREFROM. 








Cell Cups 
Aver. Aver. Aver. 
Sample No. volume. depth diam. 
No. grafted. ee. mm. mm. 
20 .30 8.3 7.5 
2* 16 .32 ron 8.5 
3 17 .33 8.7 7.5 
4 15 34 7.4 8.1 
5 15 35 10.4 8.0 
6 18 .35 9.2 8.1 
7 18 .35 8.5 8.5 
8* 16 .39 ae os 
20 .49 11.0 11.5 
10 17 .50 12.7 7.5 
11 18 51 11.8 8.5 
12 18 53 9.4 9.5 
13 20 53 10.7 9.1 
14 20 55 12.1 8.9 
15 20 57 11.8 9.1 
16 18 61 10.2 9.7 
17 18 61 12.2 8.8 
18 18 68 13.0 9.6 
19 20 71 11.9 10.0 
20 18 78 13.1 10.0 
21 8 1.02 11.7 12.0 
Aver. (368) 51 10.7 9.0 


Finished Cells 








Average Average Per cént 
No. volume depth of 
measured. ec. mm. Acceptance. 

20 1.03 21.3 70 
10 .78 18.3 87 
10 1.02 20.2 70 
15 .92 17.7 83 

5 91 18.4 a 
11 .93 18.9 66 
13 .96 19.9 72 

9 .98 18.2 83 
12 81 17.0 78 

9 85 18.0 — 
16 1.27 24.5 100 
13 .96 18.0 100 

9 .88 21.2 

5 87 17.6 - 

8 1.06 19.1 50 
10 1.05 19.0 78 
12 1.29 26.3 89 
15 94 17.8 94 
16 1.32 25.0 89 
None accepted. 

218 .99 19.8 80.6 


*Cell cups 2 and 8 were the same as 11 and 12 respectively, but were left in a queenless 


colony for 4 days before grafting. 
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quite frequent in the case of longer cells, 
the volume of the cell between the plug 
and the opening was less than that of 
many cells that were not so long but in 
which the royal jelly had adhered to the 
bottom. In practically all cases, the con- 
sistency of this royal jelly was such that 
it could be of no possible use as a food to 
the queen after her emergence. 

The per cent of cells accepted will vary 
with many factors other than that of the 
cell cup. Undoubtedly, the majority of 
queen breeders who were kind enough to 
co-operate with us secure good results 
from their cups or they would not use 
them. In the present studies, better ac- 
ceptance was secured with cell cups that 
varied from 0.50-0.78 ec. in volume than 
with cups of less capacity. The depth of 
the cell cup had little effect upon the per 
cent of acceptance, although it is more dif- 
ficult to transfer larvae into the deeper 
cups. Observations on the construction of 
the finished also showed that the 
bees often altered the cups as they built 
the cells. Small cell cups with tapering 
sides produced cells that were slightly 
barrel-shaped whereas in the case of lar- 
ger cups, the bees tended to constrict the 
cell at the edge of the cup and to build 
the sides of the finished cell straighter. 


eells 


In an attempt to correlate the size of 
queen and the size of queen cell, the size 
of 20 queens reared in cells that had an 


average depth of 25.3 mm. and an average 
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volume of 1.29 ec. was compared with the 
size of 30 queens reared in cells that av- 
eraged 18.1 mm. in depth and with an av- 
volume of 0.93 ee. (The length of 
the tibial joint was used as an index to 
size of queen.) The mean length of the 
tibia of queens reared in the larger cells 
was 3.475 plus or minus 0.019, whereas the 
mean length of the tibia of the queens of 
the second group was 3.560 plus or minus 
0.016. Now eight-hundredths of a milli- 
meter difference in these measurements of 
the two lots of queens may not seem im- 
portant, but when that difference is in 
favor of the queens reared in the smaller 
cells, it may be said to indicate that long- 
er queen cells do not necessarily produce 
larger queens than cells that approximate 
average proportions. 


erage 


Summary 


The data presented here may be con- 
sidered as insufficient for definite conclu- 
sions, but judging from the per cent of 
acceptance of different cups, it is evident 
that the honeybee can adapt itself to the 
use of a great variety of shapes and sizes 
of cell cups under commercial queen- 
rearing methods. The data tend to show, 
also, that the volume of the cell cup has 
little, if any, correlation to the depth or 
volume of the finished cell. And, further, 
that the size of cell cups used had no di- 
rect bearing on the size of queen produced. 


Davis, California. 
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“Beekeeping Regions 


Jack Deyell 


Manager of The A. 


I. Root Company Apiaries 


cA Study of ‘Regional ‘Differences in. “Beekeeping 
in, the United States 


It may be a bit difficult for beekeepers 
whose experience in beekeeping has been 
limited to locality, to that 
there are distinct beekeeping differences 
in various sections of the country. If, for 


one realize 


instance, a beekeeper familiar with bee- 
keeping practices in a region where buck 
wheat and fall flowers constitute the ma- 
jor honey flow, should move his bees to a 
locality where white clover and alsike clo- 
ver the main sources of nectar, he 
might not secure any surplus the first sea- 
son even though a crop was obtainable. 


are 


He would have to learn from experience 
or otherwise, the time and approximate 
duration of the clover honey flow in order 
to have his bees ready to take full advan- 
tage of it. 

Beekeepers frequently become dissatis- 
fied with their location and look for new 
and better pasturage. Sometimes they 
move to new locations without even in- 
vestigating the beekeeping possibilities of 
the location to which they are moving. 
Some reliable authority should be consult- 
ed before moving commercial apiaries un- 
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less the beekeeper is already acquainted 
with the new location. 

In this connection I am reminded of an 
experience I had last summer. I was in the 
western part of the state calling on some 
beekeepers where 1 met one who, in my 
opinion, had one of the best locations I 
have ever seen. In the course of our con- 
versation he remarked that he was think- 
ing of pulling up stakes and moving his 
bees to one of the southern states. He had 
been told that beekeepers in the South se- 
eured bumper crops of honey. I asked him 
if he had ever been South and he said he 
hadn’t. When I explained that beekeepers 
in the South have their problems just as 
northern beekeepers have, he concluded 
that he might as well remain in Ohio. He 
admitted later that he had secured over 
200 pounds per colony the previous year. 
Here was a beekeeper in the midst of the 
best bee pasturage imaginable—white 
clover, alsike, and sweet clover, who ap- 
parently did not realize that he was fa- 
vorably located for commercial beekeep- 
ing. 

We receive many inquiries regarding the 
best beekeeping locations, the average 
production of honey per colony in various 
states, and the best honey plants, etc. It 
is somewhat difficult to obtain complete 
and authentic information because re- 
ports from various sections of the coun- 
try regarding honey crops may be mis- 
leading. For instance, in some regions 
there may be a bumper crop one year and 


An apiary in the buckwheat region in New York. 
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practically nothing the following year. By 
rights, reports should be based on a 10- 
year average. And even after a record is 
established, the bee pasturage in that par- 
ticular region may change for the better 
or worse, due to a change in crop rotation. 

It is my object in this series of articles 
to classify the various beekeeping regions 
of the United States, to mention briefly 
their characteristics, and to suggest meth- 
ods of apiary management that apply to 
each region. I realize the magnitude of 
this undertaking, also my inability to do 
full justice to it. At the outset it should be 
understood that it is impossible to set up 
any very definite boundary lines between 
the beekeeping regions and that these 
lines are more or less arbitrary, also that 
exceptions may be taken to the-classifica- 
tion as shown on the accompanying map. 

Difficulties of Classifications 

The classification of beekeeping regions 
is made all the more difficult because cer- 
tain honey plants occur in widely dis- 
tributed areas and do not secrete nectar 
equally well in all of these areas. For in- 
stance, white clover is found in some of 
the southern states, especially in Louisi- 
ana, also in Washington and Oregon, as 
well as in the white clover and alsike re- 
gion. In the real clover region it is a de- 
pendable honey plant, but in the South 
and along the Pacific Coast, it is a some- 
what erratic yielder. 

Buckwheat in parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and parts of Michigan, is a de- 
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pendable honey plant, while in other states 
it yields much less nectar. Alfalfa yields 
well in the irrigated regions of the West, 
but as a rule, it is of no value to beekeep- 
ers east of the Mississippi River. How- 
ever, according to numerous recent re- 
ports, there appears to be a certain kind 
of alfalfa that secretes nectar in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and New York. 

Factors Governing Nectar Secretion 

Apparently we have much to learn 
about the factors that govern nectar se- 
cretion. It seems apparent that so far as 
external conditions are concerned, nectar 
secretion is influenced by soil conditions, 
the amount of rainfall, temperature and 
other atmospheric conditions, altitude and 
latitude. honey plants require a 
higher temperature than others for favor- 
able nectar secretion. For instance, the 
clovers secrete nectar better at a tempera- 
ture ranging between 80° and 100°, where- 
as fireweed, wild raspberry, and a few 
other plants will secrete nectar well at a 
temperature of 70 degrees, and even lower. 
It may be said that honey plants secrete 
nectar best in localities where they thrive 
the best. This being the case, the task of 
classifying beekeeping regions is some- 
what simplified, even though some honey 
plants are widely distributed. 


Some 
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General Beekeeping Regions 

There appears to be at least eight gen- 
eral beekeeping regions in the United 
States, each having rather definite charae- 
teristics. Some of these regions contain a 
number of small or restricted regions, 
some of which are shown on the map, 
These general regions will be taken up in 
the numerical order as they appear on the 
map, as will also the restricted regions 
that may occur in some of the general re- 
gions. 

The White Clover and Alsike Region 

This is one of the most important re- 
gions because of the excellent quality of 
honey secured and the high per-colony 
yields obtained. This region as shown on 
the map occupies the northeastern portion 
of the United States. Much of the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, is in this gen- 
eral region, as well as portions of the 
province of Quebec. 

The best part of the clover region with- 
in the United States is shown by the 
shaded portion and lies in western Ver- 
mont, northern New York, western Ohio, 
northeastern Indiana, southern Michigan, 
and parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
This shaded portion is especially favorable 
for the production of white clover and al- 
sike honey, because much of the soil is 
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non-acid, and contains lime, being in the 
glaciated region of northern United States 
and Canada. The area outside of the 
shaded portion is not so dependable for 
clover honey, although good crops are har- 
vested when other conditions are favor- 
able. 

Good Apiary Management Necessary 

The winters in this region are quite se- 
vere, especially in the northern part. In 
eastern Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan and northern New York, cellar 
wintering is practiced quite generally, al- 
though some beekeepers winter out of 
doors. In practically all of this region, 
there is an abundance of early blooming 
honey plants to supply pollen and nectar 
for early brood rearing. One of the first 
pollen plants is willow which usually 
grows along streams. Then comes dande- 
lion, elm, maple, fruit bloom, mustard, 
blackberry, and other minor plants. In 
some parts of this region, notably in west- 
ern Ohio, Wisconsin, and Iowa, bees some- 
times store a little surplus honey from 
dandelion. 

Because the major honey flow in this 
area comes relatively early, and is of com- 
paratively short duration, it is quite nec- 
essary that beekeepers have their colonies 
up to the peak of strength at the time the 
major honey flow starts. In some parts of 
this region, there is practically a dearth 
of nectar for 10 days or two weeks just 
prior to the beginning if the clover honey 
flow. That is a critical time for bees. If 
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the colonies have been well supplied with 
stores earlier in the season and if the 
weather has been suitable for nectar se- 
cretion and bee flight during the spring 
honey flows, bees are likely to have enough 
stores to tide them over until the clover 
honey flow starts. Frequently, however, 
colonies are low on stores at that time, 
and consequently, fail to build up suffi- 
ciently strong in numbers of bees to se- 
cure the maximum crop from the clovers. 
The use of food-chambers in all of this 
region is advocated, because it saves labor 
of feeding and helps to insure very popu- 
lous colonies ready for the honey flow. 

In some parts of this region there is 
practically no fall honey flow. In such 
localities it is all the more necessary to 
reserve an ample amount of stores for 
winter. Where beekeepers fail to do this, 
colonies are frequently lost through star- 
vation during the winter months. In parts 
of this region, a fall honey flow from 
goldenrod, heartsease, buckwheat, and as- 
ter may be expected after the clover hon- 
ey flow. In such regions where the colo- 
nies have had a chance to become very 
populous during the clover honey flow, a 
considerable surplus honey is frequently 
secured from fall flowers. It is quite im- 
portant in such regions to get all of the 
white honey removed from the hives be- 
fore the dark honey starts. 


Comb-Honey Production Profitable 


In the best portion of this region, comb 
honey is produced to good advantage. This 
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An apiary in the white clover and alsike region in Michigan. 
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is because successful comb-honey produc- 
tion requires a heavy and steady honey 
tlow for best results. 
Sweet Clover Advancing Eastward 
During the past decade, sweet clover 
has come into the western part of this re 


gion, especially eastern lowa, Missouri, 
northern Illinois, northern Indiana and 
western Ohio, Michigan, and, in facet, 
some states farther east. This has pro 


longed the major honey flow and it has 
practically changed the picture in much 
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of the alsike 
region. It is now possible with the addi- 


so-called and white clover 
tion of sweet clover for beekeepers to se- 
cure larger crops than they did formerly, 
The Swarming Problem 

Throughout this region the swarming 
problem is to be reckoned with because of 
the intensity of the honey flow. However, 
in the part of this region where sweet 
clover is common, swarming is more easily 
controlled. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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“Pollination on, ans Enormous Scale 
H. H. Root 


Largest eMcJntosh Apple ‘Pollinating “Projecr~ in thes World Will 
Ultimately “Require. 1300 Strong Colonies of Bees 


A laboratory experiment is interesting 
and an experiment 


in the field is worth more, especially if 


valuable always, but 


that experiment is conducted on a very 
large scale. One of the largest tests in the 
world of bees as pollinators of apple blos 
soms is being carried on by the Chazy Or 
chards, Ine., of Chazy, New York. Forty- 


three thousand apple trees on 1300 aeres, 


the largest MeIntosh planting in the 
world, serves as the field for this most 


interesting and valuable demonstration of 
the value of bees as pollinators. In addi 
tion, there are 400 acres not yet planted. 
The McIntosh apple is a self-sterile va- 
riety. To produce fruit, pollen must be 
supplied from the blossoms of other va 
rieties of apples and carried to the Me 
Intosh blossoms by the bees. At Chazy 
Orehards are 10,000 trees of other varie- 
Northern Tallman 
Sweets, Cortlands, ete., interplanted 
with the MeIntosh, and hundreds of colo- 
nies of choice Italian bees in the prime of 
their strength are distributed through the 
orchards at blossoming time. If the trees 
were full-sized, there would have to he 
1300 colonies, if the usual rule were fol 
lewed of a colony per acre. But the trees 


ties. Snows, Spys, 


are 


are still young, and so far only ahout 500 
colonies are needed for this most valuable 
work of cross-pollinating. 

Interpendence of Bees and Flowers 

Is there another so conclusive a proof 
in all nature that we live in a world that 
operates according to a plan? For thou- 
sands of years two widely separated divi- 
sions of nature have been made for each 





the kind of eo- 
operation. The nectar of the apple blossom 


other to permit closest 
is placed deep down in the corolla tube, 
not on the outsides of the petals; and the 
honeybee in its quest for the priceless 
sweet must force its way down past the 
suspended pollen. In doing so, the downy 
hair, conveniently placed on the back of 
the thorax, becomes dusted over; thus the 
pollen is carried from one tree to another. 
The honeybee thus accomplishes the cross- 
pollination so necessary to the setting of 
perfect fruit and thereby becomes the in- 
strument in carrying out this wonderful 
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Mr. Gelder believes in advertising. This big 

sign is about half a mile south of the roadside 

stand and may be seen far enough ahead for even 

the 80-mile-an-hour motorist to bring his car to 
a dead stop opposite the stand. 
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One of the largest and most beautiful roadside stands in the world. In 1932 over 10 carloads of 
McIntosh apples were bought by highway patrons at this stand. Besides the apples, honey, flowers 
and sweet cider were sold. Note the very large parking space in front, just off the highway. 


plan. Could this hair on the back of the 
bee have grown there by chance? Is it a 
coincidence that the pollen is always sus- 
pended in the right place? Could it have 
just happened that the nectar, of no value 
to the flower itself, is placed at the base 
of the.corolla tubes? Is not all this indis- 
putable proof of the perfect working of a 
great Plan? 
Feeding the Apple Trees 

According to Mr. Gelder, manager of 
the orchard, an average well-grown apple 
tree has about 50,000 leaves or nearly a 
half acre of leaf surface. The leaves are 
the kitchens where apple trees prepare all 
their food (taking carbon from the carbon- 
dioxide of the air and, under the influence 
of sunshine, combining it with water from 
the soil to elaborate plant tissue). To grow 
thrifty foliage, abundant fertilizer is re- 
quired. At Chazy Orchards, early each 
spring about four carloads of nitrates are 
applied to the trees. More will be needed 
as the trees increase in size. 

For efficient use of plant food and as 
the best possible insurance against drouth, 
fifteen hundred tons of alfalfa are grown 
each year and spread in a thick mulch 
layer under the trees. This mulch, often 
twelve inches deep, not only conserves 
moisture, but also supplies additional plant 
food and humus. 

Many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
spray materials are used yearly and over 





a half million gallons of water are pumped 
from Lake Champlain each season, mixed 
with these insect and fungus killing 





chemicals, and efficiently sprayed on the gay Gelder, manager of Chazy Orchards, Chazy, 
trees by means of enormous power spray- New York. With 43,000 trees and 1,000 colonies 


of bees, Mr. Gelder has plenty to occupy his 


ers, drawn by tractors. In so large an ated 
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orchard, all the work of cultivating, spray- 
ing, ete., is done by tractors of a large 
size. 

An Expert Takes Care of the Bees 

Mr. George Rasmussen, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, is manager of 
the apiary and roadside market. (See page 
710 of the November, 1928, Gleanings.) 
Mr. Rasmussen is the father of two little 
girls, the rosiest, healthiest children that 
I have seen in many a day. They are typi- 
eal milk-and-honey children, their mother 
told me, and they look the part. If inher- 
itance anything, those children 
will continue to have healthy bodies. Their 
father, about six feet tall, is a giant in 
strength, and has scarcely been sick a day 


means 


in his life. 

The bees are wintered in long cases, 50 
or 60 colonies being placed close together 
and panels bolted around and over them. 
The space between the hives and the sides 
of the filled with a generous 
amount of straw. This method is not en- 
tirely satisfactory so other methods will 
be tried out. Before tree blossoming time, 
which is quite late as far north as Chazy, 
New York, the colonies are distributed 
about the vast orchard, being located in 
groups at points where experience has 
shown that they can do the best flying, 
and where, at the same time, they will be 
the least in the way. 


cases 18 


IN 
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So far, the Chazy bees have been reared 
from choice Italian stock, right in the or- 
chard. However, it is now planned to use 
packages to some extent to supplement in- 
crease which they will make themselves. 
A few 5-pound packages used in 1933 were 
quite satisfactory. 

Back in Illinois, Mr. Rasmussen used 
to secure good crops of honey from his 
yards, spending in all not much over an 
hour per colony per season. If alfalfa and 
other honey-yielding plants do their part, 
the Chazy bees should average fair crops 
of honey with a minimum of labor ex- 
pended. Throughout the orchard, and this 
includes the work with the bees as well as 
that of spraying, cultivating, ete., every 
hour spent is carefully accounted for, and 
it is known to a penny what each opera- 
tion costs one year compared to another. 
The bees are going to be relied on to do the 
pollinating and to make a profit besides. 
A Market Outlet for Apples and Honey 

Much of the honey will be sold at the 
roadside stand. This, as shown in the piec- 
ture, is large and very attractive. It is lo- 
cated on Highway No. 9, a broad, beauti- 
ful conerete pavement. At this stand— 
primarily, of course, for selling apples and 
honey—sweet cider, vegetables, flowers 
and plants, are also sold. The stand is 
located on this highway because it is a 
main route between New York and Mon- 








Part of the vast McIntosh planting 


known as Chazy Orchards, Chazy, N. Y., consisting of 43,000 trees 
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Whe bees are expected to pollinate over 200 million blossoms and make a profit besides. This shows 
the honey extracting equipment ready for the first crop. The honey runs by gravity to large tanks 
in the room below. Both floors are accessible to motor trucks. 
treal, and is the western boundary line of ress of this great demonstration with much 
the great orchard which extends about 3% _ interest, the success of which will help 
miles distant to Lake Champlain on the’ the cause of beekeeping and apple grow- 
East. ing everywhere. 

Honey producers will watch the prog- Medina, Ohio. 
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700 acres. The 1,000 colonies of bees for pollination are distributed in convenient places over the whole tract. 
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From the Field 


of Experience - 








QUEEN KILLED BY WORKERS 


They Did Not Wait for Young Queen to 
Emerge 

On pages 16 and 17, in the January issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jay Smith 
says that introduced queens are not super- 
seded but are killed by a that 
emerges from a queen cell that was start- 
ed before the queen was introduced. 

That is not what happened to the queen 
in my observation hive last summer. I had 
a one-frame observation hive that I 
used as a queen-mating hive. One time in 


virgin 


also 


putting in the ripe cell, after removing 
the queen, the cell was slightly damaged. 
I wanted to see if the young queen would 
emerge, so I left it there. The 
dently knew it would not for they started 
two queen-cells at once and tore out the 
damaged cell. 


bees evi- 


In a few days, I took a good queen from 
a two-queen hive and run her in at the 
entrance of the observation hive with a 
puff of smoke. The bees accepted her and 
she kept right on laying. I expected her 
to tear down the two capped queen-cells 
but she did not. She appeared to inspect 
them every few minutes. 

This queen appeared normal in every 
way, except that she traveled over the 
comb faster and seemed to slip or make a 
misstep quite often. Three days before the 
first young queen emerged, the bees killed 
the old queen. The young queen dug a hole 
in the other queen cell.—J. H. Lutes, Sta- 
pleton, Nebraska. 
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BEEKEEPING SIDE LINES 
How Alert Beekeepers Can Add to Their 
Incomes Between Seasons 

Bees are resented by a great many folks. 
When these industrious little insects take 
up their abode in houses, churches, barns 
or school houses, they are particularly re- 
sented. Something must be done! 

Often I am called upon for information 
concerning ways and means, or to do the 
work of exterminating or removing these 
bees. The average job usually runs from 
two to three dollars, depending upon the 


labor involved. In killing the bees I use 
Cyanogas. 

Some brave folks, after seeking infor- 
may decide to tackle the 
themselves. This Cyanogas is packed in 


mation, job 
pound lots, and as few persons care to in- 
this amount, I put up three or 
four tablespoonfuls in small air-tight con- 


vest in 


tainers and sell these for 15 cents each, 
realizing a nice profit. This quantity is 
sufficient for killing the average colony. 

When prices for beeswax went so low, 
we sought to find a more profitable mar- 
ket for our product, rather than to ship it, 
for after deducting transportation charges 
returns were discouragingly small. 

We rendered and thoroughly strained 
the wax, running it into muffin tins to 
mold it into and into one- 
pound coffee cans for one, two and three 
pound sizes. Equipped with this beautiful 
product, I made several calls on local den- 
tists and druggists. I received many en- 
thusiastie orders, securing 25 cents per 
pound. Not bad when market price was 12 
and 14 cents less freight. These initial 
contacts resulted in steady repeat orders. 

A small advertisement in the local news- 
papers suggesting the use of beeswax in 
making and polishes and other 
home uses disposed of more of this by- 
product.—G. lL. Chapman, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 


small cakes 


waxes 


—- A OS 
HANDY TRAILER FOR BEE WORK 


Also Can be Used as a Portable Extracting 
Outfit 

From the chassis of an old Dodge sedan, 
I have built a trailer that is very handy 
and which has several good points to ree- 
ommend it. 

The bed of the is built as low 
down as possible to avoid higher lifting 
of big supers and colonies of bees. More 
space might be added by extending the 
bed over the rear springs and elevating 
slightly. 

The wheels on this trailer are the same 
size as those on my ear, thus I am always 
sure of a spare tire on short notice. Be- 
eause of these large tires I can haul a 
double-deck load of large-sized hives—16 
hives in one layer and 32 in all. Being 


trailer 
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The low platform on the trailer saves much lifting in loading hives and supers. 


equipped to take such a load is most con 
venient for the beekeeper who makes a 
practice of 
have the past few years, and in seasons of 
very dry Substantial loads of 
supers are hauled to and from the outyards 
in this manner. 


migratory beekeeping, as | 


weather. 


On this bed each season, I ereet a tem 
porary portable extracting house. This is 
made of waterproof canvas with sereen 
ing high on the sides to admit light, fur 
nish ventilation, and at the same time ex- 
clude the bees. There is a full-sized door 
cpening in the back and a small sliding 
door on one side through which supers 
may be quickly slid to prevent admittance 
of pestering bees. Thus I keep the floor 
space of the extracting house uncluttered. 

There are a number of advantages in 
having a portable extracting house. Much 
time and hauling of supers, often result- 
ing in breakage, is avoided, and there are 
few bother around home. 
Each season I extract for a number of 
small beekeepers in my locality who do 
not own extractors of their own. With this 
outfit, I can drive to their vards and ex- 
tract in short order. 

The hitch 
knuckles 


bees to one’s 


from a tie-rod and 
from an old ear. In 


is made 
steering 


many ways it is a handy little outfit.— 


Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 
—2 Ao 
REMEDIAL VALUE OF HONEY 


Its Possibilities in the Art of Healing 
Should be Better Known. 


It is my honest opinion that no living 
knows the therapeutic possibili- 
ties of honey. How many people know that 
it is a wonder remedy for the toothache, 


person 


even where one is suffering from an ab- 
seess? Just take a big swallow in the 
mouth and hold it around the affected 
tooth for a little while. It usually does 
the trick in two or three minutes. I have 
never known it to fail. I have sold num- 
bers of people honey for this specifie pur- 
pose and everyone of them without ex- 
ception have told me that it worked like 
a charm. In fact, if the process is re- 
peated every half hour or so for eight or 
ten days, it usually destroys an abscess, 
believe it or not. 

In the treatment of (and this 
goes for sunburns) and sealds honey is a 
specific. In the treatment of boils and car- 
buneles, honey is the wonder remedy, no 


burns 





ie. 








As the trailer appears when converted into a portable extracting house. 
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lancing or cutting being necessary. The 
powerful drawing action of the honey, al- 
though practically painless, will cause a 
rupture or opening in the skin, permitting 
the growth to drain its pus and there will 
be no sear tissue left. The honey should 
be mixed with a little flour and applied 
locally, the affected spot to be bathed 
with hot water and castile soap before 
making the application. In case of boils 
it usually draws it to a head in a day, but 
in case of a carbuncle it may take as long 
as a month, but if the treatment is ap- 
plied daily, it generally brings results. 

And here is something that may be 
rather amazing to you, if that is the right 
word. In fact, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why beekeepers have not found this 
out long ago. Honey is “the remedy of 
remedies” for bee stings. Just cleanse the 
affected part with hot water and castile 
soap, then apply honey to the wound and 
you will get immediate relief—Emmett 
Baxter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—2 Aa oo 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


Wrong Kind of Advertising Ultimately 
Defeats Its Own Purpose 

The beekeeper who is in business to 
stay knows that truth in advertising is 
more than the best policy—it is the only 
policy. A reputation for honesty is one of 
a beekeeper’s most prized assets, and 
rightly so. Customers have no hesitation 
in dealing with Such a person. A reputa- 
tion for honesty and fair dealing is ac- 
quired only after years of slow building 
and should be regarded jealously. It is 
not to be jeopardized simply because one 
may see an opportunity to cash in heav- 
ily on it. 

Few beekeepers, I think, would lend 
themselves to such deception. However, 
one packer evidently had no scruples. For 
he thought he saw a chance to cash in on 
the wide popularity that clover honey has 
to its credit. This packer buys honey from 
various sources, and this particular can 
contained a dark, strong-flavored honey. 
Certainly it was not any kind of clover 
honey, but it bore a label stating that the 
honey came from apiaries producing only 
the finest of clover honeys. The customer 
who buys that for clover honey will un- 
doubtedly lose faith in that packer, and 
it does the honey industry no particular 
good. Our labels are a part of our adver- 


IN 
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tising; they should state nothing but the 
truth. 

The words, “Guaranteed,” “Pure,” “Bee 
Honey,” or “Honey made by the Bees,” 
on labels tend to arouse suspicion and may 
imply that some honey is not pure and 
that unless the word “Pure” appears on 
the label the customer may be cheated. 
Such words are very misleading. 

Exaggeration, in its way, is as bad as 
deliberate misrepresentation. A business, 
to endure, must be built up not by the use 
of exaggeration in advertising, but by 
honest, straightforward statements about 
the product or article one has for sale. 

Exaggeration in advertising is usually 
accomplished by the use of superlatives 
such as “finest,” “best,” “matchless,” “un- 
excelled,” “unequaled,” and are to be 
avoided. Many people have a decided pref 
erence for a certain kind of honey, and 
to try to foist another kind upon them by 
the use of exaggerating terms may merely 
serve to antagonize those persons we so 
desire to convert. Or they may not care 
for honey at all. The process of educating 
personal appetites and idiosyncrasies is a 
slow one, and we must undertake it with 
care and tact. What we have to offer may 
be as good, even better, but we must be 
careful how we present it. 

The advertisement which leads the cus- 
tomer to believe she is securing more for 
her money than is actually the case is also 
an exaggeration even though the adver- 
tiser may not have overstepped the 
bounds of truth. Well-informed readers 
may merely wink and smile knowingly 
when an advertiser paints a mirage with 
skyscraping words. But the reader who 
purchases the article which has been too 
elaborately described is likely to feel that 
the advertiser has practiced deliberate 
deception—whereas he may have been just 
overly enthusiastic. 

No matter how it is accomplished, de- 
ception, misleading statements, and ex- 
aggeration eventually get the one respon- 
sible for it into trouble. Some enthusias- 
tie boosters have made disastrous claims 
for honey, and the disgusted experimenter 
has placed the blame for failure on honey 
rather than on the misguided booster. 

Manufacturers and distributors of food 
products advertise. their products, placing 
heavy emphasis on recipes. This is an op- 
portunity that should be utilized to the 
fullest extent, in the honey industry. How- 
ever, the importance of using only the 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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About a year ago 
while the new year 
was still young, a - 
young man who had 9R@Mé 
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tles behind the 
screen.’ I looked be- 
hind the scene and 


: iB you should have seen 
been married but a Siamese é : my that array of pots, 
short time, dropped ts jr 6 =D kettles and skillets. 


in to get some ad- 
vice. He said that, 
since I had more ex- 
perience in piloting my ship over the sea 
of matrimony, maybe I could help him out. 
I explained that I had been very success- 
ful as a pilot due mainly to the fact that 
I had such a competent back-seat pilot. 

“What,” he asked, “is your opinion con- 
cerning New Year’s resolutions? Do you 
make them? If so, do you break them?” 

I explained that I made but one and 
never broke it. My resolution is: “Re- 
solved, I will make no resolutions in any 
form whatsoever, and, if I do, be it re- 
solved I will break it whenever I feel 
the circumstances justify it.” 

“Well,” said he, “I came very near 
making one and I wish now that I had.” 

“If not prying into private affairs too 
much, I should like to know what was the 
proposed resolution?” 

“Well, I came very near making a reso- 
lution that I would take over the manage- 
ment of my home instead of allowing 
Pansy to run things all the time. In other 
words, I would become boss at our house.” 

I told him that he showed most excel- 
lent judgment in not making that resolu- 
tion, for, if he did not break it, Pansy 
would; and he would count himself mighty 
lucky if he got off with nothing more than 
a broken resolution. I explained that most 
family quarrels are over very trivial mat- 
ters and that when any real serious prob- 
lem confronted a married couple, it had a 
tendency to make them put up a united 
front and forget the non-essentials of life. 
I added, “Don’t you know that the man 
who labors all day digging ditches at a 
dollar and a quarter per day gets along 
with his hard working wife much better 
than the man with his millions?” 


I then asked him to tell me his troubles 
and we would see what could be done 
about it. 


“Well, just today for instance. Pansy 
went to a bridge party right after noon 
and left the dishes for me to wash. I went 
at it like a dutiful husband. First I washed 
day-before-yesterday’s dishes, then yester- 
day’s dishes and had just started on to- 
day’s when the phone rang and a voice 
said, ‘Oh, sweetheart, don’t forget the ket- 


The Honeymoon. 





I did not suppose 
we had so many. In 
fact, we did not. I 
believe she borrowed all the neighbors 
had for three miles around. I am some- 
what of an archaeologist, and after a 
careful examination my research show- 
ed me that the first of these pots put 
‘to soak,’ as she called it, were put there 
some time near the close of the Mexican 
War. I worked on those utensils till she 
got home when she greeted me with, ‘You 
are positively the slowest mortal I ever 
knew.’ Now what do you think of that?” 




















You should have seen the array of pots, kettles, 
and skillets behind the screen. 


After studying his case for some time I 
said: “It is plain to me that your trouble 
arises from the fact that you and Pansy 
did not have a honeymoon.” 

“You are wrong there,” he replied, “for 
we went to Niagara Falls on our honey- 
moon.” 

“I feel sure I have located your trou- 
ble. You, like many other young people, 
do not know what a honeymoon is and 
their domestic difficulties arise from the 
fact that they did not take one. Well be- 
gun in this case is almost completely 
done. 

“The honeymoon originated a great 
many years ago when honey was very 
scarce. No one in those days ever heard 
of such words as ‘out-yards’ or ‘radial ex- 
tractors,’ but they knew the real value of 
honey as a food much better than the 
(Continued on page 121.) 
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6) From North, East, 


West and South y 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Decem- 
ber without anything of conse- 
quence happening to mar the most ideal 
living conditions. We had balmy weather, 
sunshiny days, and cool nights without 
being cold. It was not the best growing 
but the grass was 
starting over all the low-lying districts. 
But when the new year was approaching, 
things began to happen. The sky became 
overeast and a sprinkle of rain began fall- 
ing over much of southern California. It 
came slowly and gently at first, but grad- 
ually inereased until in some sections, it 
became a deluge to such an extent that 
over 40 people lost their lives and the 
property damage is estimated at five mil- 
lion dollars. It is hard to account for the 
variation in the amount of rainfall as re- 
ported in the several portions of southern 
California. In the extreme southern part, 
only about two inches is reported. In our 
county, Riverside, from three to eight 
inches fell, whilé in Los Angeles County, 
three to fifteen inches are reported. 

VA HK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEY 
Y Prospects for a Honey Crop the Coming Y 
Season Are Now Greatly Improved. YY 


passed 


weather, to be sure, 
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From the beekeeper’s viewpoint, it was 
a most glorious New Year’s present. It 
certainly improved the prospects for a 
honey crop several hundred per cent. Not 
that we are assured of a crop, but it cer- 
forth 
his best efforts toward getting ready. 


tainly encourages a fellow to put 

We are sorry indeed to report the pass- 
ing of our dear old friend and fellow bee- 
keeper, John D. Bixby of Covina. For 
many years Mr. Bixby was editor of the 
Western Honey Bee, which he earried 
through some of its most trying years and 
turned successor in a most 
healthy condition both as to the number of 


over to his 
subscribers and its financial condition. Mr. 
Bixby lacked only about two months of 
reaching his seventy-fourth birthday. For 
many years his apiaries consisted of sev- 
eral hundred colonies run for both extract- 
ed honey and comb honey. He passed away 
after several years of declining health at 
his home near Covina, on December 22. We 
who knew John Dunean Bixby best, loved 
him most. We extend to Mrs. Bixby and 
their children our most sincere sympathy. 
—L. L. Andrews, Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Last 
month when I wrote how disappointed our 
beekeepers were over the short crop in 
the star thistle districts, I wondered if, 
when the time arrived for another letter, 
we would have a lot of discouraged bee- 
keepers who would want to throw their 
bees onto the market when there was no 
market, or would they come back with re- 
newed energy to fight the fight of 1934? 
We have looked carefully over the field 
and feel safe in saying that 65 per cent of 
these beekeepers have their bees in first- 
class condition, another 25 per cent are 
in fair condition and the other 10 per 
cent will come on about as usual. 


t44444-£4444 4-646 


Y Beekeepers Are Greatly Encouraged With 
Y the Improved Prospects for the Coming 
¥ Season. 

We have had a fine lot of rain; the hon- 
ey plants are in good condition for the 
season; the beekeepers themselves have 
“eome around the corner” and are looking 
forward to the next year with better spir- 
its than they have experienced for the 
past five years. There is a searcity of hon- 
ey and the prices are holding up. Many 
dealers not have stock on hand to 
earry over to the spring honey flow. Ex- 
ports have improved over 1932. Beekeep- 
ers have taken a new lease on life. There 


é<e«< 


do 


is new hope everywhere. 

While we have not been able to do much 
in the way of making a code for beekeep- 
ers, other than for queen and package bee 
producers, we are making some headway, 
and if there is a way to benefit the indus- 
try by a code we will find the way to do 
it. The hope we have had is in better or- 
ganization, and we see encouraging signs 
There was a decided 
move on the part of the convention to plan 
the work of the Association on construc- 
tive lines, and many good suggestions 
were made for improving the Association, 
all of which had co-operation as the key- 
How our co-operative plans will 
work out will be better seen after the win- 
ter meetings now being planned have been 
carried out. Anyway, we know now that if 
our members in arrears pay up, our State 
Association will double its membership in 
1934.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


along those lines. 


word, 
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ARIZONA.—We had extremely mild 
weather during December. It was no trou- 
ble to sweat here yesterday (January 1) 
while working. It has been so warm that 
trees have not shed their leaves yet. It 
looks as if we will be extremely short of 
moisture here this winter. I have just 
read of the heavy rains on the Coast, but 
there has been none here. To date we have 
had one light snow in the mountains and 
one light rain in the valley. If our warm 
weather continues, I am afraid of another 
cold spring which would cut down crops 
again. However, there is time yet for rains 
here which would improve conditions of 
the honey plants considerably. 

Bees inspected lately have all been 
strong, but no brood was in sight despite 
the warm weather. They should come 
through winter in fine shape where they 
have plenty of stores to carry them. Bees 
have been able to fly practically every 
day so far this winter. 

There is very little movement of honey 
at this time for most of it is now out of 
the hands of producers. Local sales con- 
tinue about the same as the past few 
months.—Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Ari- 
zona. 


OREGON.—Once more I am back at my 
desk after a six months’ absence from 
home. The weather man was very kind 
during my stay in Iowa and put off a real 
cold spell until I had left for home. There 
is always one good thing about being 
away from Oregon—it feels so good to get 
back. 

During my absence, the Oregon State 
Beekeepers’ Association had its annual 
meeting in Portland in early November. 
From the reports that have come in, ap- 
parently this was a very successful meet- 
ing. Interest seemed to center largely 
around the beekeepers’ code, market re- 
ports, and the results of the recently com- 
pleted cost of production survey. 

The mention of the cost of production 
survey reminds me that the final report on 
this study is being prepared as fast as 
time will permit, and we hope that it will 
be available some time in the next few 
months. It is also planned in the near fu- 
ture to conduct a series of meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the state to explain the 
results of the study. We hope within a 
short time to have some definite announce- 
ments regarding the location and dates for 
these meetings. 

My report for this month must be brief, 
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but probably for the April number I shall 
be able to be back in the harness enough 
to give a more complete report of condi- 
tions in Oregon. 

With best wishes for the coming year, 
erops and price included.—H. A. Scullen, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 





UTAH.—Climatic conditions are upside 
down in Utah. Here in the northern part 
of the state, the ground is bare, lawns get- 
ting green, and there is but little snow on 
the mountains. On Christmas Day bees 
were flying as in summer. It was warmer 
in Salt Lake City than in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, or Phoenix. 

We would like to have had part of the 
surplus rain that fell in the extreme 
Northwest and in the Southwest that took 
its toll of both life and property. Man 
proposes and God disposes, but this sec- 
tion surely needs moisture. 


<< 


¥ 

Y A New Method for Control of Grasshop- 
Y pers is Being Tried Out in Badly Infested 
¥ 






Areas. 


The extreme dry weather has been fa- 
vorable for grasshopper infestation. An 
unique plan for control of these pests has 
been tried out here this season. It is by 
herding large flocks of turkeys in the 
fields before the insects deposited their 
eggs. It was quite a sight to see a man on 
horseback herding a flock of 3000 turkeys 
over the stubble and alfalfa fields. 


There were over 6000 turkeys thus 
herded on the worst infested districts in 
this section, then at the close of the sea- 
son they were taken off the fields and fin- 
ished on corn and wheat. We shall watch 
the outcome and if it sueceeds we may 
hitch it on to the many projects that go 
to make up the New Deal. 

Our local and jobbing markets have 
slowed up a little, but local prices have 
stiffened somewhat. 

It has been very mild for bees thus far 
this winter. Only one morning was as low 
as 12° above zero. Bees flew only on a few 
days, and then it was so warm that they 
had a complete flight. But most of the 
weather has been just below the flying 
point, so I don’t think there has been a 
large consumption of stores. 

Of course, we don’t know what is ahead 
of us by way of moisture, but we must 
have some deep moisture if we are to get 
a honey crop.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 
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WYOMING.—Unusually dry conditions 
continue throughout the state. The aver- 
age temperature during December was 
above normal and there were no wide ex- 
tremes or sudden changes except one 
storm in the northern part of the state. 
During the Christmas holidays, a sudden 
storm struck Sheridan and Johnson coun- 
ties. The mereury dropped rapidly to 18° 
below zero. A fall of 6 inches of light 
snow brought some much needed moisture 
and added much to the Christmas spirit. 
The storm was not general and warm 
weather prevailed in the southern part 
of the state. Bees here at Laramie en- 
joyed a general flight on December 28. 

Beekeepers in several sections report 
unusually heavy honey consumption in all 
colonies. Many are wondering if the win- 
ter stores will hold out. 

Local honey sales are slow and retail 
prices are low in most parts of the state. 

Wyoming beekeepers mourn the passing 
of a grand old pioneer. Elias Johnson, 
known affectionately as “Honey Bee 
Johnson,” passed away on November 24, 
1933. 

In his early life Mr. Johnson was very 
active in church work. While still a young 
man he spent three years as a missionary 
in New Zealand. He was a pioneer in the 
Big Horn Basin and was one of the first 
to keep bees in the region. He loved the 
bees and spent many happy hours in the 
apiary. He prospered in the business and 
at one time owned and operated 750 
colonies of bees. On one occasion he ship- 
ped three railroad cars of honey in the 
same shipment. 

Elias Johnson fought a good fight and 
kept the faith. His memory will be cher- 
ished by those who had the good fortune 
of knowing him.—C. H. Gilbert, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—On the date of 
my last letter, November 3, we were un- 
der the impression that winter had set in 
for good. The fall was mild and bees were 
flying daily until October 20, when a gale 
swept across the province, bringing a foot 
or more of snow and stopping all traffic. 
After two or three weeks of cold weather 
the snow disappeared and the weather was 
comparatively mild, with the exception of 
a few days, until about December 18. It 
was so fall-like during late November that 
I took the risk of driving from Regina to 
Toronto for a visit. 

I arrived back in Regina on December 
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15, a couple of days before our roads were 
again blocked with snow. Since then the 
thermometer has been around 20° F. below 
zero most of the time and for a week it 
did not rise above this temperature, with 
a low of 42° F. below zero. In spite of 
cold weather, reports from beekeepers in- 
dicate that bees seem to be wintering well 
both indoors and outside. 

We are now in receipt of the proposed 
package bee prices under the shippers’ 
code and are pleased to find that they are 
not as high as those first proposed. At 
these prices, package shippers should be 
able to make a good profit and give satis- 
faction to their customers, and the de- 
mand for packages should not be greatly 
reduced. In fact, in this province, I be- 
lieve there will be a larger demand for 
packages this year than was the case last 
year, when there were about one-third 
more packages sold than during any pre- 
vious season. 

PAK KEKE 

Packages Arriving in May Apparently Y 
Give Better Results Than Those Which 

f Arrive in April in This Region. ¥ 

Unfortunately, we have no adequate ex- 
perimental work carried on in beekeeping 
in this province and, therefore, have no 
experimental information to support ob- 
servations. However, it is the opinion of 
a great number of our beekeepers that 
package bees are being received approxi- 
mately two weeks too early for our condi- 
tions, and that instead of the period be- 
tween April 15 and 30 being the most fa- 
vorable time for their arrival, the period 
between May 1 and 15 will give better re- 
sults. We have had several late springs 
during the past few years which has given 
considerable support to this theory. My 
observations have been that, even allow- 
ing for this, bees arriving around May 1 
or a little later have done better on the 
whole than those arriving around April 
20. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in Caucasian bees here during the 
last two years. While they have not been 
kept on a sufficiently extensive scale to 
allow us to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sions, those who have them are well satis- 
fied. They appear to merit trial, as it is 
quite possible that they will fit into our 
conditions even better than do the Ital- 
ians.—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 
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TEXAS.—tThe long continued drouth is 
still on. The year ended with just about 
three-fourths of the normal rainfall for 
the state. This, added to a deficiency in 
rainfall for 1932, is making the condition 
very acute. All annuals and shallow root- 
ed native plants are suffering. In fact, 
the winter annuals which give the spring 
honey flow are entirely missing. Many of 
the shrubs in southwest Texas from which 
comes the famous early honey of Uvalde 
district are in full bud and if the present 
weather continues will bloom. 

All of the long-time beekeepers are bet- 
ting on a heavy mesquite honey flow next 
season. As they remember it, all condi- 
tions are such as precede the mesquite 
flows which are so famous in the history 
of southwest Texas. 

The beautiful, warm weather has made 
the bees rather restless. A goodly number 
of colonies have been robbed out as the 
drouth has put an end to the blooming of 
all plants. The propolis crop is large this 
winter. The bees were flying 27 days dur- 
ing the month of December and the most 
of their activity consisted of bringing in 
propolis from the leaves of Mexican per- 
simmon and the buds of cottonwood. 
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Y Here is an Excellent Way to ~—_ 4 Re- \ 
¥ gional Differences in Beekeeping in the \ 
United States. 
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Mr. Kees Matthes of Bruekelen, Hol- 
land, made a flying trip across Texas the 
first part of the month. Mr. Matthes visit- 
ed the United States to become acquainted 
with beekeepers and get some idea of the 
American way of doing things. He made 
a tour of the country by means of a ear, 
leaving New York City early in the year. 
He traveled westward by a northern 
route visiting beekeepers and experiment 
stations on the way to the Pacific Coast, 
thence to the south, and on his return trip 
to the East passed through Texas. 

He expressed himself as being highly 
delighted with the men that he met, but 
also very much at a loss to understand 
why houses and towns were so far apart 
and why there were so few bees. It is his 
opinion that, when things are properly 
adjusted, the European markets will ab- 
sorb all of the excess honey produced in 
the United States provided that honey 
ean be placed on the European market at 
about the same cost as other sugar pro- 
ductions. 

During the past month the writer haa 
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oceasion to visit a section of southern 
Texas that has never been considered a 
honey-producing part of the state and was 
much surprised to find quite a number of 
apiaries. One of the owners was just as 
surprised when the statement was made 
that no one supposed that honey could be 
produced in that part of the state. His 
reply was that he had seldom failed to 
make a 50-pound average, and that his 
source of nectar was entirely horsemint. 

It is being suggested that, when the 
code for the producers of bee productions 
goes into effect, the beekeepers of Texas 
divide themselves into four or five sec- 
tions so that those producing the same 
class of honey may be together in one 
company. This would largely do away with 
the internal competition that has caused 
the death of every co-operative marketing 
association to which beekeepers of Texas 
have belonged.—H. B. Parks, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





MANITOBA.—tThe first of a new year 
is always interesting in the bee business. 
Visitors to the office these days are full 
of plans for another season. The future 
for most agricultural lines is none too 
promising, and bees are just a little better 
than the others. 

The promise of a crop of grasshoppers 
next summer such as has never been seen 
before in this country is the cheering mes- 
sage of those who study this insect. Farm- 
ers in many cases doubt the advisability 
of seeding grain crops. Last season all 
forage crops were devastated by this pest, 
but sweet clover resisted the attacks best 
of all. Honey was easy to turn into cash 
last fall and found a ready market. At 
no time was it a drag on the market. Lit- 
tle cash is available for bee supplies so 
small outfits are working in basements 
turning lumber into houses for bees. 
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One Canadian Housewife Knows How to Y 
Avoid Paying the Heavy Tax on Sugar. \ 
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Our convention program comes off the 
press today. The convention will be held 
January 23 and 24. We are running two 
feature sessions this year. One will be 
taken by the ladies. Mrs. Victor Phillips 
of Dauphin, Manitoba, has removed the 
sugar bowl from her table since the heavy 
tax was placed on that product, and has 
substituted honey produced at home. She 
has accounted for six hundred pounds in 
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the past year, using it in every way that 
sugar was used before. This was with a 
family of four. She is a fluent speaker 
and will tell us how she did it. 

The other feature session covers winter 
ing. The difficulties of procuring package 
bees when required, the exchange situa- 
tion, and the fear of many that we may 
at any time be shut out entirely from the 
source of supply has led us for the first 
time to feature wintering in a conven- 
tion program. 

The annual short course at the Agri- 
cultural College begins next week and a 
good class is assured. The convention be- 
comes a part of this course. 

The market is still well supplied with 
honey but it is all in the hands of brok- 
ers. We are hoping that it will all find a 
place with the consumer before the next 
crop is ready.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—A heavy blanket 
of snow and unusually cold weather in 
late December has characterized the win- 
ter to date. For about a week prior to the 
beginning of the new year, the weather 
was blustery and stormy and low tempera- 
tures prevailed. According to the local 
weather bureau, the temperature on 
Christmas Day was 31° below zero, and 
was the coldest for this period in 16 years. 
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Y A Blanket of Snow Greatly Improves ¥Y 
Y Prospects for This Year’s Honey Crop. ¥ 
The heavy snowfall, although responsi- 
ble for blocking many of the highways, 
will possibly serve a dual purpose in bene- 
fitting the bee-men. It should serve to pro- 
tect the clovers and other honey plants 
from injury from the low temperatures of 
late, and it will help to remedy the mois- 
ture deficiency in the soil. The prolonged 
drouth of the past few years has brought 
about a great lack of moisture in the soil 
and the condition can be remedied for 
1934 only by adequate snowfall and other 
precipitation this coming season. 

At this time of writing (January 6) 
very few reports have been received on 
the condition of over-wintering bees. The 
lack of news on this point may be an in- 
dication that colonies are doing well, that 
is, if there is truth in the old adage that 
“no news is good news.” 

While attending the annual meeting of 
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the Red River Valley Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held some weeks ago at Crooks- 
ton, Minnesota, I was particularly im- 
pressed with the splendid way in which 
honey week was being featured by the 
Sisters of St. Benedict, owners of a large 
apiary at Crookston. They featured honey 
and other products of the apiary both in 
an exhibit at the winter shows held there 
and in an extensive store window display. 
For the latter, they had the use of the 
store for the week, where they did a rush- 
ing business in the sale of honey candy, 
cakes, cookies, salad dressings, and other 
combinations in which honey was used as 
the sweetener. In addition to this, they 
sold large numbers of beautifully decor- 
ated beeswax candles. In connection with 
the store, they operated a honey tea-room, 
where everything on the bill of fare con- 
tained honey as the sweetener. 

It is expected that there will be a fair- 
ly large delegation of North Dakota bee- 
keepers at the annual convention of the 
League and Institute to be held at Min- 
neapolis, February 19-21. This promises 
to be a meeting which beekeepers can not 
afford to miss. Already quite a few bee- 
keepers of this vicinity have announced 
their intention to attend—J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 





WISCONSIN. — Climatic conditions 
seem to have returned to normal after a 
drouth period. The entire 
northern part of the state is under a 
heavy blanket of snow, with about a five- 
inch covering in the southern part. 


three-year 


The honey crop seems to be pretty well 
disposed of—although there are still sev- 
eral large lots in the hands of beekeep- 
ers. Wholesale prices are fair, but retail 
prices are entirely too low. 

For the time being at least, there is a 
decided improvement in the feeling of our 
people due to an increase in employment 
through Civil Works Administration 
funds. In October the situation was really 
quite serious and our beekeepers were 
very much depressed. Conditions at the 
present are greatly improved and we are 
getting the usual number of requests from 
people who wish to make a start with 
beekeeping this coming season. 

At the annual convention of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association held in Milwau- 
kee, November 23 and 24, H. J. Rahmlow, 
Secretary of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, was elected Corresponding Secre- 
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tary of the State Beekeepers’ Association, 
and Miss Arlene Weidenkopf was elected 
Recording Secretary. It necessary 
because of financial conditions to discon- 
tinue the publication of “Wisconsin Bee- 
keeping,” and beginning January 1, 1934, 
it will be continued as a supplement of 
the State Horticultural Society magazine, 
“Wisconsin Horticulture.” 

Through C. W. A. funds two librarians 
have been provided for the purpose of 
organizing and cataloging the material in 
the Miller Memoriale Library. Perhaps 
some time in the future it will be possible 
to issue a published list of this material. 
The library continues to increase through 
the annual addition of more than 100 vol- 
umes of current bee journals from Amer- 
ica and abroad. 

Mr. Geo. Jacobson, Kaukauna, Wiscon- 
sin, writes that he has sold all of his No. 
1 white honey at a good price, and wishes 
he had more because there is a good de- 
mand for it. He also states that the local 
market is being ruined by poor honey, 
which is sold at very low prices. One Wis- 
consin beekeeper reports that 10-pound 
pails are selling for 79 cents. 

The new tax on bees is being put into 
effect on the basis of 25 cents for the 
first colony and 10 cents for each colony 
thereafter. A majority of the beekeepers 
are not yet aware of this new law, and 
probably will not think very much about 
it until the tax blanks are received. Dur- 
ing the coming year, we will have a 
chance to get their reaction, and also to 
see how well this new tax is going to op- 
erate. If it succeeds in producing an in- 
ventory of the beekeepers and bees with- 
in the state it will accomplish something 
of value. It is supposed to help the apiary 
inspection work, but since all funds have 
to go into the general fund and be reap- 
propriated, there may be considerable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the beekeepers. 

H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


was 


ILLINOIS.—Today, January 6, we are 
enjoying mild weather having had only a 
few days of real cold weather. On Christ- 
mas Day we had a snowfall of about 2 or 
3 inches followed by a cold wave with 
temperature around zero. Since then the 
weather has moderated and the snow is 
all gone. This is a good thing because if 
we have a little sunshine the bees will 
have the opportunity for a cleansing flight 
which they have not had since some time 
in November. When there is snow on the 
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ground and the temperature suddenly rises 
with bright sunshine, many bees are lost 
in the snow, As it is, if we get a warm 
day, the bees will fly without any being 
lost. 

I have heard from a number of local as- 
sociations throughout the state stating 
that they are holding their monthly or 
annual meetings and that the membership 
is holding up well. This indicates that 
there is considerable amount of interest 
taken in the bee business in spite of the 
low price of honey. 

The retail price of honey has not ad- 
vaneed. It is just about able to hold its 
own for loeal stores and also the chain 
stores, although there seems to be a bet- 
ter demand for honey this year than in 
the past two or three years. This perhaps 
is dve to the fact that the general public 
is becoming more honey-minded, also to 
the efforts of the American Honey Insti- 
tute and other advertisements of honey. 

At the University of Illinois in Urbana 
there will be a short course on beekeeping 
from January 16 to 18. We hope that there 
will be a large attendance because a great 
many things of interest will be discussed 
during this course. Anyone interested in 
should attend if possible—C. L. 
Duax, Chieago, Il. 


bees 


NORTHERN INDIANA. — Thus far 
winter conditions have been favorable for 
the bees. The weather has been moderate 
most of the time with temperature rang- 
ing around 32°, with one day running up 
to about 60°, thus enabling -bees to fly. 
Precipitation has been below normal, there 
having been very little of either rain or 
snow. This may affect the growth of clo- 
ver plants, but spring and summer rains, 
I believe, are of much greater importance 
in determining the honey crop. 

Honey has been moving fairly well con- 
sidering economic conditions and the usual 
holiday lull in the market. Small beekeep- 
ers are about sold out. All light honey 
has been disposed of but there is yet a 
considerable quantity of amber in the 
hands of commercial producers. 

We had this year some comb honey that 
granulated dry and hard about as soon as 
taken from the hives, so that it could be 
cut like cheese. We have believed this 
early granulating honey to be from aster. 
It would be interesting to know positively 
its source. What is difficult to understand 
is that honey from one hive will immedi- 
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ately granulate hard while that from 

other hives in the same yard will remain 

liquid even over winter. 
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Why Neglected Colonies Often Winter Suc- 
cessfully on Their Summer Stands With- 
out Protection. 
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The majority of small beekeepers in this 
locality allow their bees to remain on their 
summer stands through the winter, with 
no added protection. In some instances 
they are in old hives or boxes with sev- 
eral openings and perhaps a leaky roof, 
yet most colonies survive the winter and 
are ready to swarm as soon as conditions 
are favorable in the spring, thus making 
up winter losses. This is probably due, 
first, to the fact that many small beekeep- 
ers do not remove much of the surplus 
honey and consequently the bees are pro- 
vided with abundant stores, and second, 
that in most cases these colonies swarm 
one or more times in the season and in 
consequence are headed by young queens. 
Abundant stores and young queens are two 
most important factors in any system of 
successful wintering. The above mention- 
ed mode of beekeeping, however, is not 
conducive to securing large crops of hon- 
ey.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

WESTERN NEW YORK. — Winter 
came on early in November and we have 
had plenty of it. The temperature has 
reached as low as 10° below which is the 
lowest since 1918 for this region. This is 
getting down near the danger line for 
peaches, as temperatures below this mark 
are likely to freeze the dormant buds so 
that they do not produce a crop the fol- 
lowing season. 

It is altogether too early to make any 
predictions for next summer’s honey crop. 
Clover is looking much better than could 
have been expected after the severe 
drouth of last summer. Honey is pretty 
well sold. In fact, we have the smallest 
amount of honey on hand that we have 
had at this time of year for many years, 
and our sales have been at prices fully 25 
per cent higher than last year. 

One thing about the honey market that 
especially impresses me this year is that 
distributors are willing to handle honey 
at a much less margin than formerly. 





While our wholesale prices have advanced 
materially, the retail price has not ad- 
vanced accordingly. One of our largest 
distributors has worked 


in some cases 
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(special sales) as low as 5 cents per pail 
in retail while last year their lowest 
margin was 7c per pail and at a much 
lower wholesale price. A few years back 
every distributor wanted to make about 
50 per cent on retail sales of honey. This 
change is no doubt due in a large way to 
the increased demand for honey giving 
distributors a larger volume of turnover. 
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Honey from Goldenrod and Aster is Suit- 
able for Winter Stores if Stored During a ’ 
‘ 
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Rapid Honey Flow. 
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Most of the bees in western New York 
have goldenrod and aster honey as a good 
part of their winter stores. However, we 
do not anticipate disastrous results. When 
the honey flow from these plants is fast 
and heavy as was the case last fall, we 
consider that the honey contains but small 
amounts of gums and in most of the cases, 
makes satisfactory winter stores, especial- 
ly where the bees are wintered outdoors 
and are properly protected. 

During the past fall and the early part 
of the winter we have had an unusual 
amount of trouble from thieves and van- 
dals. In two different instances we had 
about 500 pounds of honey stolen while 
over the escapes. In one of the yards, su- 
pers and all were taken; in the other, just 
the frames of honey were removed from 
the supers. These two yards were fully 40 
miles apart, so it is not likely that the 
same parties were guilty in both in- 
stances. Then there has been a small 
amount of pilfering of a super or two in 
many of the other yards. In some in- 
stances colonies have been robbed of their 
winter stores since being placed in their 
winter eases, and several colonies have 
perished on this account. 

This week (January 10, 11 and 12) the 
State Beekeepers’ Association is co-oper- 
ating with the College of Agriculture in 
putting up an educational bee-and-honey 
exhibit at the New York State Horticul- 
ture Society convention at Rochester. 
This is the fourth year that such an ex- 
hibit has been conducted, and it is surely 
helping greatly to enable the fruit grow- 
ers and beekeepers to understand each 
other’s problems.—H. M. Myers, Ransom- 
ville, New York. 


ONTARIO.—This is January 10; al- 


ready this winter we have had more se- 
vere weather than during the past two 
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winters combined. December was a record 
breaker as temperatures were recorded 
lower than at any time since the observa- 
tory was established at Toronto some 60 
years ago, I believe. However, during the 
past few days we have had a change to 
mild conditions, and the present forecast 
is for a continuance of the mild spell at 
least for a few days longer. Snow has been 
on the ground for six weeks and it looks as 
though we are having what old timers call 
an “old-time winter.” 


How the bees will be effected by so much 
cold weather so early in the season, is a 
question yet to be answered. Of course, 
much depends upon conditions during the 
next two months. If we get warm days for 
a flight in February or early March, 
probably all will be well. On the other 
hand, if flights are delayed until late 
March or early April, winter losses, no 
doubt, will be quite heavy. A large per- 
centage of the bees in Ontario are win- 
tering on natural stores, and in a time of 
long continued cold weather with no 
chance for a flight, quality of stores is of 
paramount importance. However, all we 
ean do is to wait and see, for in the bee- 
keeping game many conditions are often 
beyond the beekeepers’ control. This sub- 
ject certainly comes under that head. 
After the bees are in winter quarters, 
we can do little to make their condition 
any better than when packed and sup- 
plied with stores sufficient to last them 
till next May. 
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Bees and Queens from the Viewpoint of \ 
a Consumer. 
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The marketing agreement likely to be 
entered into in United States for the sale 
of packages and queens has been read 
with much interest by myself and no 
doubt scores of others who buy packages 
and queens. While interested, I recognize, 
of course, the fact that it would be exceed- 
ingly bad taste for me to make any com- 
ments regarding prices or other conditions 
that are to govern the sales of these prod- 
ucts in 1934. If I were a citizen of the 
United States, possibly I might be very 
caustic regarding some of the proposed 
terms, but not being eligible in that ca- 
pacity, we in Canada can merely decide 
either to accept the terms proposed or 
leave the bees and packages alone. 
However, I hope I may not be accused 
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of presumption when I venture to make a 
feeble protest relative to Section 6, Ar- 
ticle VI., where it is stated that one extra 
queen only will be allowed with each ship- 
ment of 25 packages. Unless queens turn 
out better than in the past, as will be at- 
tested to by 75 per cent of the buyers of 
large lots of package bees, that provision 
is simply a joke. Possibly there may be 
some provision made to cover losses from 
wholesale failure of queens shortly after 
packages are received, but if such is the 
ease I have failed to notice it and I stand 
to be corrected. 


In the final analysis, no matter what 
rules and regulations are devised and at 
least partially enforced, our old friends, 
“supply and demand,” -will have a big say 
as to whether the arrangement will be 
successful. If the price is too high and 
terms too severe, people will not buy the 
bees, which in turn would soon cause 
changes to be brought into effect. How- 
ever, our best wishes go to our friends in 
the United States for the success of the 
whole scheme being launched to benefit 
the nation, the one item I have been dis- 
cussing being but a mere tittle of the 
problems that are being tackled for a so- 
lution. 


In “Gleaned by Asking,” page 54, Janu- 
ary issue, the editor gives directions for 
making floor polish with beeswax and tur- 
pentine. Melting beeswax on a kitchen 
range or other heater is often dangerous 
for those not used to the inflammable 
character of beeswax. The following 
method will prove just as good and it is 
free from all danger of fire. Beeswax is 
soluble in common turpentine and all that 
is necessary is to have a receptacle with 
turpentine in it placed in a warm room—a 
room of ordinary living temperature is 
all right. Into the turpentine place pieces 
of beeswax until no more will be dis- 
solved—as chemists would say, until you 
have a saturated solution of beeswax and 
turpentine. 


Some 20 years ago when building the 
house we are now living in, the manager 
of a door manufacturing plant called at 
our place to inspect some doors bought 
from his firm. The matter of polishing the 
hardwood floors came up for discussion. 
Noting that we were beekeepers, he stated 
that we had the basic material right on 
hand for making a better floor polish than 
could be bought in the market, and he 
gave us the formula as above.—J. L. Byer, 
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Flexible Shaft with Steel Brush 
Manufacturers of mail-order 
houses have for sale, among their many 


tools and 


items, a handy and comparatively inex 


pensive tool. This is the flexible shaft, 
which can be put to a number of uses. One 
attachments with 


may use a number of 


this shaft but in this picture I have a 
medium, or six-inch, steel brush attached 
to the shaft. This is run by an electric 
motor and is very satisfactory in polish 


. . } . 
ing up old rusty or stained cans. It is 





























Handy outfit for the shop and honey house 


quick and effective in removing old paint 
on supers and hive bodies before applying 
Nielsen, Au 


a new eoat of Ben}. 


Nebraska. 


paint, 
rora, 
22 Ao 
Among Oldest Beekeepers’ Societies 
The American Honey Producers’ League 
14 vears of age, having been organ 
three 


it is the eon 


how 
ized in 1920, is in reality almost 
quarters of a century old, for 
tinuation of the national organization that 
first met in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1860. Mem 
bership in the American Honey Producers’ 


League is of two types. Individual bee 


keepers ma! beeome members upon pas 
ing an annual fee of $1.00, which entitles 
them to receive the membership ecard and 
the right to use the League Apiary Warn 
($1.00 each). State associa- 


ing Posters 


tions at present affiliate with the 


League by paying an annual fee of $12.00, 


may 


while county associations or oganizations 
less than statewide may affiliate by pay- 
ing the yearly fee of $6.00.—V. G. Milum, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Champaign, Ill. 
— Ao 
Selling Dark Colored Honey for Table Use 
When having the 


bees produce nice bright honey, this can 


one is successful in 
be sold in silver-topped and fluted jars, 
since a prospective purchaser will see at 
a glance what he is buying. But now comes 
the difficult problem of selling the dark 
honey. L find that this can be done just as 
successfully by placing the honey in pails, 
and, if need be, putting a bright piece of 
comb honey in the pail. 1 ean sell dark 
honey in pails just about as well as bright 
honey as above described. It has been my 
experience that if I put bright honey and 
dark honey on exhibition for selling pur 
poses, the purchasers will invariably buy 
the bright take 
the dark honey home to feed the bees or 
other John R. Han- 


honey, and you have to 


for some purpose. 
cock, Dallas, Texas. 
Helping to Keep Institute Going 
Many beekeepers are familiar with the 
plan by donated to the 
Institute. This honey is 
official who 
sell it and turn the procceds over to the 
Institute. Another plan that is a tremen 
dous help to the Institute is that of do 
nating honey which is exhibited at county 


which honey is 
American Honey 
receivers 


shipped to honey 


and state fairs. Here’s the way a splendid 
plan, started by Mr. Henry Perkins, senior 
apiary inspector, Los Angeles, Cal., works: 
After an exhibiton is over, the exhibitor 
contributes his prize money or its equiva 
lent in honey to the American Honey In 
stitute. In 
the fun of being 


this way Mr. Beekeeper gets 
the 


contribute 


an exhibitor and at 


same time enabled to 


to the 


of pocket. As 


may be 


Institute without being much out 
Mr. Perkins’ idea, 


the, annual Los An 


a result of 
$128.40 was raised at 
geles Fair this fall and presented to the 
Institute as a Christmas present. Why not 
get your group of honey exhibitors to do 
this at your fair next year? If you will 
write to me, I will give you all necessary 
Parks, Watertown, Wis 


details.-—Lewis 


consin. 
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BEEKEEPING IN ENGLAND 
Upper: One of A. H. Bowen’s out-apiaries in the Cotswold (England) region in winter, a well 
protected location. Lower: White clover thrives in this limestone soil region in England. The large 
limestone outcrop at the right helps explain the character of the soil which can support such a 
Stand of clover. 
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~ Talks to Beginners ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





Beginners who already have one or more 
colonies of bees have the advantage of 
being able to study their winter activities. 
While just as much surplus honey can be 
produced by obtaining the bees in the 
spring, those who do not already have at 
least one colony will miss many interest- 
ing things that can be learned by watch- 
ing the progress of a colony through late 
winter and spring. On the other hand, 
unless the bees were properly cared for 
last fall and properly prepared for win- 
ter, some of those who already possess 
their colonies may be greatly disappoint- 
ed to find that their bees are dead in the 
spring. 

In the southern tier of states, beginners 
who do not already possess their colonies 
should arrange to obtain them some time 
this month. Farther north, March or April 
is a good time to obtain the bees, and, in 
the northern tier of states and in Canada, 
it is not necessary to obtain them until 
the first of May or even a few weeks 
later. Whatever the location, beginners 
should, if possible, obtain their bees at 
least six or eight weeks previous to the 
beginning of the honey harvest, in order 
to make sure that they are properly built 
up ready for the harvest. This is rather 
indefinite because the honey harvest comes 
early in some localities and late in others. 


How to Obtain First Colony 


Some make their start in beekeeping by 
purchasing one or more established colo- 
nies in modern hives from a neighboring 
beekeeper; some start by cutting a bee 
tree and transferring the bees to a modern 
hive; some obtain neglected colonies in 
box hives or log gums and transfer them 
to new hives; some purchase package bees 
from a southern breeder, put them into a 
modern hive and build them up before 
the honey harvest; some wait until the 
swarming season, often in the midst of 
the honey harvest, and purchase swarms 
from a neighboring beekeeper; and some 
make their start by hiving a stray swarm 
of bees that happens to cluster in a con 
venient place. 

Of these various methods, usually the 
most satisfactory are (1) purchasing es- 
tablished colonies from a reliable neigh- 
boring beekeeper, and (2) starting with 
package bees from a reliable southern 
breeder. To wait until the swarming sea- 


son, then purchase swarms, as is so often 
done, is one of the poorest ways of start- 
ing because it is then usually too late for 
the swarm to build up and store surplus 
honey, thus making it necessary to wait 
until the next year before a honey crop 
can be harvested. During recent years, 
more and more beginners make their start 
by purchasing package bees, usually dur- 
ing the latter part of April or the first of 
May, if in the North, and building them 
up for the honey flow. In the South, there 
would not be time for this in most loeali- 
ties, so it is usually best to purchase es- 


tablished colonies in the southern states. 


Great Variation in Value of Colonies 

Beginners in beekeeping often make se- 
rious mistakes in selecting colonies of 
bees for purchase. Colonies that are weak 
or short of honey at this season may be 
practically worthless or worth but little 
more than the value of the hive. Even if 
such colonies manage to survive the win- 
ter, it is usually difficult or impossible to 
build them up to sufficient strength in 
time to take advantage of. the honey har- 
vest. On the other hand, strong colonies, 
that is, colonies which oceupy six or eight 
of the spaces between the combs when 
the outside temperature is around the 
freezing point, and have an ample supply 
of honey, usually build up to great 
strength in time to store a good crop of 
honey with little if any attention on the 
part of the beekeeper. 

By removing the cover or tilting the 
hive to look in from below, if the hive has 
a loose bottom, the beginner can readily 
see how many spaces between the comhs 
the bees occupy. The’ cluster is usually 
somewhat spherical and, therefore, does 
not reach the full length of the combs. 
Also by looking earefully, one ean tell 
whether there is a good supply of honey, 
the capped honey being readily seen in 
the upper portion of the combs. A better 
way to determine how much honey is pres 
ent is that of weighing the hive as it 
stands, then deducting the weight of a 
similar empty hive. Well provisioned colo 
nies should still have twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of honey at this time. Of course, 
those which be fed either 
honey or sugar syrup if they run short of 
stores in the spring, but nursing along 
colonies that are short of stores or colo- 


have less ean 
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nies that are weak through the spring is 
usually a discouraging procedure for a 
beginner. If necessary to prevent starva- 
tion, bees can be fed in midwinter by 
making sugar syrup of two parts of sugar 
to one part of water, ana feeding it in a 
frietion-top pail having 25 to 30 small nail 
holes punched in the cover. The pail with 
the warm syrup is inverted and placed 
directly on top of the frames in contact 
with the cluster of bees. If the weather 
is too cold for the bees to take the syrup, 
the hive may be carried into a dark base- 
ment while being fed. 

Cutting bee trees and obtaining bees in 
boxes and gums at bargain prices, then 
transferring to modern hives, are some- 
what adventurous methods of starting 
that appeal to many and often prove quite 
profitable. 

How Bees Keep Warm During Winter 

Beginners who already have one or more 
colonies of bees will find it quite interest- 
ing to watch their activity during cold 
weather. While disturbing them frequent- 
ly during winter would be to some extent 
injurious, it does but little if any harm 
to take off the packing at the top of the 
hive and quietly lift the cover in order 
to see the winter cluster, or if the bees 
are in a box hive, to tilt the hive and look 
in from below. In the case of single- 
walled hives with no packing above, the 
cover should not be taken off since this 
would break the seal of propolis (the 
glue-like substance the bees use in sealing 
the crack between the cover and the hive 
body). With no packing above, this would 
permit objectionable air currents. 

If the weather is warm the bees may be 
clustered loosely or not clustered at all, 
but when the weather turns colder the 
bees move away from the corners of the 
hive forming a somewhat spherical clus- 
ter. If the outside temperature goes down 
to zero or below, the size of the cluster is 
greatly reduced as the bees huddle to- 
gether. Not only do they occupy the spaces 
between the combs but they also occupy 
the vacant cells in the combs within the 
cluster. While the bees on the outside of 
the eluster may be perfectly quiet, those 
on the inside may be more or less active, 
thus generating heat by muscular activ- 
ity to keep up the temperature within the 
cluster. The outer layers of bees form an 
insulating crust to hold the precious heat 
within the cluster. As long as food is avail- 
able and the vitality of the bees holds 
out, they are able to keep up the neces- 
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sary temperature within the cluster even 
though the outside temperature may be 
30° to 40° degrees below zero. When the 
outside temperature rises, the cluster 
again expands, and, if it becomes warm 
enough, the expanded cluster usually 
moves to envelop more honey, thus pre- 
paring for the next cold spell. If extreme 
cold should last so long that the supply of 
honey within the contracted cluster be- 
comes exhausted, the colony may starve 
to death, even though there may .be an 
abundant supply of honey within two 
inches of the outside margin of the ¢lts- 
ter, the cluster not being able to moye 
during very cold weather. 

Bees Are Able to Prolong Their Lives 

The beginner will be interested to note 
that the bees are able to prolong their 
lives during winter by remaining quiet. 
During the active season, their life span 
is often only six to ten weeks, while in 
winter they may live six months or more. 
During the summer, the rapid death rate 
is made up by the high birth rate when 
brood-rearing is carried on extensively. 
3ut in winter when extensive brood-rear- 
ing is not possible, the life of the colony 
depends on the prolongation of life of in- 
dividuals to several times the normal 
span, thus tiding the colony over until 
weather conditions will again permit ex- 
tensive brood-rearing. This is done by an 
almost uncanny conservation of energy. 
Individuals are not only willing but ap- 
parently extremely anxious to give up 
their ordinary life activity and devote 
themselves to the one problem of prolong- 
ing life as though they understood that 
this is the only method of preserving the 
life of the colony. This extreme quietness 
is most noticeable during the early part of 
the winter. Later in the winter, the bees 
usually become somewhat more active. 

Sometimes quiescence is badly disturbed 
by a long period of confinement to the 
hive without a cleansing flight. If the hon- 
ey is of good quality, there is so little 
residue that there is but little accumula- 
tion in the intestines, but if the honey is 
of poor quality, containing considerable 
indigestible matter, the accumulation in 
the intestines may cause the bees to be- 
come quite restless. This in turn causes 
them to consume more food, thus increas- 
ing the residue in the intestines which in 
turn causes more activity. The only rem- 
edy for this condition is a warm day 
which will permit the bees to fly from the 
hive to cleanse themselves. 
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Food Department 
Malitta D. Fischer 





A Visit to the Institute 

[ surely did get a late start this New 
Year,—no copy for the January issue and 
right on the dead line with this month’s 
copy. Of all the ways 
to start the New Year! 
But, readers, if you 
had had the trip I had 
to New Orleans in De 
my first trip 
and, if 
been afraid 
beekeep 
found them 


ae od 


oe 


eember 
to Louisiana 
had 


of southern 


you 


ers, then 
as hospitable and just 
as nice as all beekeep 





ers are, you wouldn’t 

have been able to get your copy out on 

time either. 1 surely did enjoy that meet 

ing. I hope all of you can attend one of 
the Southern States Conferences. 

Our just that 

much more rapidly when we better under 


industry will progress 
stand regional factors that cause the dif 
ferences among opinions of beekeepers. | 
through meeting 
southern beekeepers. They have been fur 


learned a great deal 
nishing special southern type honeys for 
cookery research. And while I had pretty 
definite opinions on what I would not be 
able to do with those southern honeys, 
I’ll have to admit that the little testing 
work I have done, indicates splendid pos 
sibilities for securing results with south 
ern honeys that can not be secured with 
some of the milder flavored honeys. 
People are getting away from the idea 
of saying that honey is good because it is 
of such and such a color or it is bad be- 
cause it is of such and such a flavor. Fla- 
vor is gradually becoming the basis upon 
which honey is being judged. Blending of 
various honeys is on the inerease, and 
glory be for that! When onee standard 
established 
regional sections, our cookery suggestions 


flavor blends are for certain 
for those flavor blends can really be prac- 
tical. But [ll diseuss the southern honey 
experiment more after I have done more 
work with their type of honeys. 
Southern beekeepers were so hospitable 
that when I came back, I had all I could 
do to get back to earth enough to get 
caught up with the Institute work. Speak- 
ing of Institute work, I wonder how many 
of the readers of Gleanings in Bee Culture 


really feel that they understand just what 
the Institute is and how its program con- 
tinues. I you would ask 
American Honey Insti- 
tute. [ wish more of you would make it 
your business to visit the Institute. Why 
wouldn’t that be a 


wish more of 


questions about 


good resolution for 


1934—-work out your program so that it 
will include a visit to American Honey 


Institute. The Century 
attract many of you to Chicago this sum 
mer and fall and the Institute office is 
only about 150 from Chicago. It 
takes about four hours on the train, and 
if you drive at good speed you can make 
it in the same time by 


of Progress will 


miles 


automobile. You 
are all invited and it will certainly be a 
pleasure if many of you will accept. 

For those who can’t accept, a substitute 
will have to be planned. P’ve thought and 
thought about what that substitute would 
be and wonder if you would be satisfied 
to have each month’s Food Section outline 
a month of Institute activity. If you 
would like to have the March, April, May, 
June, July, and August 
stitute activity, please write and say so. 


issue record In 


The September and October issues should 
he devoted to’ final plans for National 
Honey Week. There is to be another Ma 
Week this vear. It 
mences to appear as though National Hon 


tional Honey ecom- 

ey Week will be a permanent celebration 
at least for That’s 

when honey is in its glory. 


honey. one week 

The only reason for reporting such ae- 
tivity is to make you feel that you have 
actually visited the Institute. Such a 
visit should benefit both you and the In 
stitute. That’s the reason for the sugges 
tion made. 

A Day’s Work at American Honey 

Institute 

Supposing you were to visit the Insti 
tute office this month. What would you 
find the office staff doing? They would be 
compiling financial reports for the annual 
convention. Checking over the monthly 
financial reports, you would find 60 pages 
of figures in single space. Those 60 pages 
would give you the actual expenditures 
and receipts for each month of 1933 from 
a l-cent postage stamp to monthly pay 
ments on a typewriter. The total on re- 
ceipts from supporting members and con- 
tributing members would be listed. Would- 
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n’t you be encouraged to find that the to- 
tal of memberships from the contributing 
group had increased more than $1000 over 
what the contributing group had given in 
1932? But it wouldn’t take long to dampen 
that enthusiasm when you found that in 
the majority of months, the amount of 
postage required to take care of requests 
had jumped from $30 a month to $105 a 
month, and that the average monthly pos 
tuge expenditure was more than double 
that of last year. In one way that is en 
couraging because it simply means that 
more homemakers have written for recipes 
and more people have indicated a desire 
to use honey. That is what 

want. On the other hand, with 
idly increasing postage requirements, how 


beekeepers 
such rap 
ean the budget be balanced? 

So the staff labors away getting the 
figures into form for the annual report, 
analyzes the publishing account to see if 
enough members have purchased Honey 
Helpings to make that account self-sup 
porting. The printing bills are analyzed 
and it is found that the printed Honey 
Helpings, even though being sold to mem- 
bers at cost and to non-members at a 
slightly higher figure, brought in enough 
to take that expenditure. The 
mimeographing account did not show up 
so well. Thus it is found that it 
practical to have Honey Helpings printed 
than mimeographed. That there 
will be more printed matter available to 
Institute members next year. 


eare of 
is more 


means 


While the figures are being totaled and 
typed, the mailman You could 
hardly have a satisfactory visit to the 
Institute office even in January (mail is 
not particularly heavy in January) with 
out reading the mail. This particular day’s 
mail (January 2) brought in the first de 
livery (it comes about 8:30 in the morn 
the the order 


they happened to be opened: 


comes. 


ing) following letters in 


1. ‘‘Recently I received material from 
the Institute which included some special bib 
liography sheets. These are very helpful, but I 
sm wondering why I did not get a copy of the 
government chart showing the constituents 
found in a certain amount of honey. Dr. 
vho showed me his set had that information. Is 
t too late for me to get a copy?’’ Pennsyl 
vania 

The staff on checking back finds the 
typewritten copies of this particular 
chart are all gone except a file copy. A 
note is put on the file copy to typewrite 


some 


more copies as soon as possible for above 
request. 

2. (Postal card): 

‘*I have been told that honey recipes could 
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be secured from this address. Please send me 
a full set as I am gradually eliminating sugar 
and using honey.’’—Missouri. 


This request is marked 114-cent Con- 
sumer Set and placed on a certain spot 
on large desk. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. All postal ecards asking 
for honey recipes. They are signed by 
homemakers from the following states: 
California, Texas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, and New York. One of them notes 
on her ecard the request that a recipe for 
orange marmalade made with honey be 
included, while another indicates a desire 
for special candy recipes. That means spe- 
cial copying from recipe files as some of 
these recipes are not in printed form. 
These requests are marked 11%4-cent Con- 
sumer Set and placed on a pile with ecard 
No. 2. 

10. A letter containing a printed ecard 
attached to which is 10 cents in postage 
stamps. The card carries name and ad- 
dress of woman who is paying 10 cents in 
stamps for a set of 200 tested recipes. 
This request is marked 6-cent Consumer 
Set, and placed on another spot. 

11, 12, 13. All letters containing 10 cents 
in postage stamps or coin—they are mark- 
ed 6-cent Consumer Set and placed on spot 
with No. 10. 

14. A letter wanting special information 
on the use of honey for diabetics and 
anemics. That letter is marked dictation 
and a special reply is dictated. 

15. A letter from California 
a pleasant surprise it was. It was from 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the California 
State Beekeepers Association advising of 


and what 


my election as an honorary member in 
this Mrs. Ethel Krebs, wife of 
State Inspector of California, 
started this auxiliary. She is to be con- 


section. 


Apiary 


gratulated on the fine piece of work her 
group carried on during the past year. | 
surely feel it a privilege to be an honorary 
member of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
California State Beekeepers’ Association. 
If any of the women who read this section 
in this Auxiliary, please 
in the January 


are interested 
read Mrs. Krebs’ report 
issues of Bees and Honey. Its a real re 
port and will repay you many times in 
information for the time you spend in 
reading it. 

16, 17, 18. All letters with dollar bills 
attached. Marked “Dollar a Year Club.” 
All memberships are placed in day book, 
and, after the entry has been made, a re- 
ceipt and membership card is sent to each. 
An envelope is addressed to each mem- 
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ber, in each envelope is placed the sheet, 
“Special Service to Member,” then the re- 
ceipt, then the membership card, then the 
two Honey Helpings in printed form with 
prices to members. This envelope is sealed 
and sent first class. Then a separate label 
is typewritten for each member, and 
placed on a brown mailing envelope. In 
the envelope is placed a set of material 
for the consumer, another set of material 
for the Institution and another set for the 
producer. If membership is $5.00 or more, 
a fourth set marked for the specialist is 
included. If the sets are carefully studied 
they will show that the material to the 
consumer consists of information on honey 
and recipes for its use that the home- 
maker would want; the institutional set 
consists of large-sized recipes that the 
baker and restaurateur would use; the set 
for the producer contains marketing out- 
lines; and the specialist’s set consists of 
bibliography notes and special reprints or 
broadcasts that the food specialist would 
want in his honey file. 

It takes considerable time to get en- 
tries, receipts, membership cards, and sets 
for members made up. Before they are 
ready, the second delivery of mail has ar- 
rived (about 11:30). This mail brings 
more requests and special letters in regard 
to program for the annual convention; 
three letters on the matter of simplifica- 
tion of honey containers; a request from 
a member who wants four recipes that 
the Institute thinks would be popular—he 
wants to print them on an all-around-the- 
ean label; a request from a bee-supply 
company asking for copy for an Institute 
ad, the space for which they are donating 
in their catalog. They must have the copy 
in the next mail. 

An Important Contact 

Just about that time the staff realizes 
that it is 12 o’clock and that this is the 
afternoon of the first session of a cooking 
school sponsored by Ruth Chambers of 
the National Livestock and Meat Packers’ 
Board. How to find a way to spend from 
2 o’clock to 4 at that cooking school, then 
go back stage to meet Miss Chambers and 
extend her an invitation to come out to 
Institute Testing Kitchen and have a 
Honey Way dinner before she leaves the 
city! That’s the next question. 

Requests are not all filled, the routine 
work on financial reports still to be taken 
eare of, detailed local reports coming in 
daily on National Honey Week Activity 
waiting to be assembled, and yet the 
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afternoon must be spent at that cooking 
school. Unless it is, there would be no 
way of approaching this nationally rec- 
ognized cooking school authority. If she 
could be served a Honey Way dinner, she 
might be interested in demonstrating 
some of the honey combinations. 

I went to the cooking school, and after 
the session was over I went back stage 
to tell Miss Chambers how much I en- 
joyed her demonstration. Then the invita- 
tion was extended, and Miss Chambers in- 
dicated that if she came at all, it would 
have to be the next night; she would have 
to be back to the hotel at 8 o’clock sharp 
to talk to several hundred meat cutters. 
She couldn’t get there until 6—would that 
be time enough? I assured her that it 
would. The Institute staff felt it a real 
honor to have Miss Chambers accept. 

To market to get a ham to bake in hon- 
ey. The ham was given its preliminary 
cooking that night, the sweet potatoes 
were cooked, the honey butter was made, 
fresh beets were cooked, the linens were 
checked over, special service was arranged 
for with a student and arrangement was 
made for flowers. Everything had to be 
ready and just right because Miss Cham- 
bers just had so much time. By midnight 
that night, all advance arrangements for 
the Honey Way dinner were completed. 

To the office the next morning, mil 
again, requests, memberships, and special 
letters classified, copies of honey wine 
formulas made, dictation for an hour, back 
to the typewriter addressing labels, sets 
of Honey Helpings made up, lunch time, 
and more mail. 

Home at 4:00 p. m., getting the dinner 
under way. You may be interested in what 
we fed such an expert as Miss Chambers. 
Here is the menu: 


Cranberry Cocktail (used % cup honey) 
Sweet Potatoes (baked in honey butter) 
Baked Ham (used 2 cups of honey and 1 cup 
juice from apples pickled the honey way) 
Biscuits glazed with Honey Apricot Marmalade 
Beets (made with honey, butter and lemon) 
Honey Apple Pickles (made last fall) 
Lettuce, Grapefruit, Pineapple Salad 
Honey Cheese Dressing 
Steamed Fig Pudding served with Honey Butter 
Hard Sauce 
Tea with Honey Lemon Slices 


Honey from Louisiana, Illinois, Florida, 
Michigan and Georgia was used in the 
preparation of the above dinner. Miss 
Chambers’ interest was most encourag- 
ing. 

The afternoon of the day on which she 
was leaving (January 5) for Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, where her next school was to be 
(Continued on page 127.) 
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Merits of Different Clovers 

Question.—From the viewpoint of the farmer, 
what are the relative merits of the following: 
alsike clover, biennial white sweet clover, an- 
nual white sweet clover (Hubam)? I would be 
glad to have similar information from the view- 
point of the beekeeper.—E. O. Ackerman, Ohio. 

Answer.—Alsike clover can _ tolerate 
considerable acidity in the soil, thus en- 
abling the farmer to produce pasture, hay, 
and seed on soil that is not too acid with- 
out liming; its finer stems make excellent 
hay; the seeds are so small that fewer 
pounds are required per acre; and it is 
usually easier to obtain a stand of alsike 
clover than of other varieties. Many 
farmers mix alsike seed with other clover 
seed so that if the others fail they will 
still have a stand. Alsike has the disad- 
vantage of producing only one crop, as a 
rule, either hay or seed, while red clover, 
for instance, can be made to produce a 
hay crop and a seed crop during the same 
season, if weather conditions are favor- 
able. Another disadvantage is the weak 
stem, resulting in much of it falling over 
if the growth is rank. A great advantage 
of the biennial white sweet clover is the 
large amount of humus and nitrogen that 
it puts into the soil. It is, therefore, wide- 
ly used for a soil improvement. Its heavy 
growth supplies more forage per acre than 
alsike or red clover. It also has a great 
advantage during dry seasons, when it 
furnishes a large amount of pasture or 
hay late in the season, often when other 
clovers are dried up. It does not do well 
in acid soil, which makes it necessary to 
lime such soil freely. Also, it is sometimes 
difficult to obtain a good stand on account 
of the young plants being killed by late 
freezing weather, through a lack of inocu- 
lation, or some other cause. The annual 
white sweet clover (Hubam) has the ad- 
vantage of maturing in a single season, 
thus supplying an enormous growth for 
hay or pasture or to be plowed under to 
improve the soil during the first year. In 
ordinary farm rotation, Hubam saves a 
year over the biennial variety. From the 
viewpoint of the beekeeper, alsike clover 
has the advantage of furnishing an early 
honey flow, but its blooming period is short. 
Sweet clover has the advantage of sup- 
plying a later honey flow and its bloom- 
ing period is long. Thus, these two clovers 
complement each other, making a long 
season where both are abundant. Hubam 





would be especially advantageous to bee- 
keepers when the other clovers have been 
winter-killed or badly injured by drouth 
the previous season, since by sowing Hu- 
bam in the spring a honey crop can‘be se- 
cured during the same summer. 
Clarifying Honey for Bottling 

Question.——Is there any way or anything to 
use in honey to clarify it for bottling? I have 
tried heating in a double boiler to 160° F. for 
ten minutes, and at 130° for five hours. The 
air bubbles rise, but there is something in it 
that makes it look cloudy.—A. J. Miller, New 
York. 

Answer.—If the cloudy appearance is 


caused by minute air bubbles in this case, 
five hours would hardly be long enough to 
cause them to rise. The larger air bubbles 
rise to the surface readily, but the smaller 
ones remain suspended in the honey for 
a long time. In some cases it may be nec- 
essary to allow the honey to stand 24 
hours or longer to allow enough time for 
the minute air bubbles to rise. In such 
cases, the temperature should not be over 
120° F., since otherwise the honey would 
be liable to become discolored. In some 
cases, the cloudy appearance is not caused 
by minute air bubbles, but by minute par- 
ticles of matter of plant origin. It is im- 
possible to clarify such honey by allowing 
it to stand in a settling tank after heat- 
ing. Chemists can clarify such honey in 
the laboratory, but no satisfactory meth- 
od has yet been worked out to do this in a 
commercial way. 


Producing Comb Honey in Full-Depth Extract- 
ing Supers 
Question.—How can comb honey be produced 
in full-depth extracting supers'—-H. Anton 
Meyers, Minnesota. : 
Answer.—An ordinary full-depth ex- 


tracting super can be used for producing 
comb honey by putting the sections into 
wide frames. These should have the tops 
and bottoms scored out to fit the openings 
in the sections, and the end-bars of the 
same width as the sections. When sections 
as we now know them were first brought 
out, they were made of such a size (4%4"x 
44%”) that eight would fit in these wide 
frames. The separators were then nailed 
to the wide frames. An ordinary ten-frame 
full-depth extracting super holds seven 
such frames, therefore, 56 sections. In the 
development of comb-honey production, 
most beekeepers abandoned this system in 
favor of the single-tier comb-honey su- 
pers, which are more adaptable to the 
tiering-up system. 
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Transmission of American Foulbrood Through 

Swarm 
Would a 


Question. swarm from a colony 
having American foulbrood be safe from dis 
ease if hived in a clean hive on foundation? 
J. H. Lutes. Nebraska. 


Answer.—-Swarms from colonies having 
American foulbrood usually get rid of the 
disease when full sheets of 
foundation, although there are exceptions. 
There is less danger of transmitting the 
disease if the bees are first hived on start- 
ers, then given foundation later. This in- 
creases the length of time between the 
hiving of the swarm and the beginning of 


hived on 


feeding larvae. Evidently this time inter- 
val is important in enabling the bees to 
get rid of any diseased material they have 
carried with them. If such swarms 
hived on empty combs, the disease is near- 
ly always transmitted. 

Comb Honey Grading Rules 
Question.—Will you again publish 
honey grading rules? I have been looking for 
them for some time. My old copy is tacked on 
the wall of the honey house, and has become so 
stained with age that I can scarcely read it any 

more. ’. Martin, Idaho. 

Answer.—The new grading rules for 
comb honey put out by the government 
are rapidly superseding other grading 
rules. The government has provided con 
venient charts to facilitate grading comb 
honey and a colored chart to illustrate the 
various grades. These charts may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The color chart is 
especially useful in showing the different 
grades since it can be tacked up in front 
of the grader and the sections of honey 
compared directly with the chart. Fur 
thermore, when honey is graded accord 
ing to the government grading rules, bee 
keepers are permitted to stamp them U. 8S. 
Fancy, U. 8S. No. 1, or whatever the 
grade. Permission to use the government 
stamp obtained by writing to 
James I. Hambleton, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C., the beekeeper 
agreeing to follow strictly the government 
grading rules. 

Collecting and Storing Pollen 

Question.——Can you tell me how bees fill 


pollen baskets and how they empty them ?- 
C. Miller, Washington 


Answer.—In collecting pollen, the work- 
er not only gathers it on its mandibles and 
tongue, but also on the hairs of the legs 
and body. It is so deftly collected and 
transferred to the pollen baskets that it 
is extremely difficult to follow the move 
ments to see how it is done. The pollen is 
combed from the head by means of the 
pollen brushes on the first pair of legs, 
from the thorax by the brushes on the see 


are 


the comb 


may be 


the 
Ella 
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ond pair of legs, and from the abdomen 
by the brushes on the third pair. It is 
evidently moistened by adding a little 
honey in order to make it stick together. 
The pollen is packed into the pollen bas 
kets on the third pair of legs by rubbing 
together the inner surface of the hind 
legs, pushing the pollen upward into the 
baskets, and shifting additional pol- 
len in place by means of the second pair 
of legs. On reaching the hive, the worker 
thrusts its hind legs into a cell, kicks off 
the two pellets of pollen after which 
other workers pack the pollen in place by 
pushing against the pellets with their 
heads. Evidently honey is again mixed 
with the pollen as it is being stored in the 
eell. 

Quilts Not Needed in Modern Equipment 

Question.—When we began beekeeping in 
1886, A. I. Root taught us to use covers with 
a two-inch space above the frames. We still 
think this advisable and still use black oilcloth 
on top of the frames. Can it be possible that 
beekeepers prefer having to pry loose a flat 
cover every time they want to look into a hive 
instead of quietly raising an oilcloth with little 


or no  disturbance?——-Lake Sarah Specialty 
Farm, Minnesota. 


Answer.—A few beekeepers still pre- 
fer to use an enamel cloth or quilt over 
the frames, but the vast majority aban- 
doned this plan many years ago. The 
thicker and wider top-bar of the frames 
as they are now made prevent the build- 
ing of much brace comb and burr comb, 
thus making it unnecessary to use quilts. 
In other words, the wider and thicker 
top-bars made quilts unnecessary. In re- 
moving a flat cover it should first be pried 
up only about % of an inch, then a few 
puffs of smoke should be blown into the 
crack. The cover can then be lifted with- 
out much disturbance. 

Disinfecting Honey from Diseased Colonies 

Question.—Is there any way to treat honey 


from diseased colonies so that it may be placed 
upon the market ?——Floyd Nessler, New York 


Answer.—No, none that would be 
practical. Such honey can be rendered 
suitable for feeding back to the bees by 
first diluting it with an equal amount of 
water, then boiling it for 30 minutes in a 
closed vessel, that is, a vessel having a 
loose-fitting lid such as a wash boiler. 
This will kill any of the organisms it may 
contain which cause American foul- 
brood. Honey that has been boiled should 
be fed to the bees only when they are 
flying freely every day or so and should 
be used by the bees for rearing brood. It 
should not be stored in the combs where 
it might be consumed by the bees in win- 
ter. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





We do not guarantee the reliability of honey 
sellers, although we require strict references 
from them. : 

FINE HONEY 


packed to suit you. Ray C. 
Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 





NEW crop clover honey in new sixties. D. R. 
Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 





CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 





60's. 





Extracted and comb honey. M. 


Moorhead, Minn. 


HONEY—Clover honey in new 60-lb. cans, Te 
lb. Alice Burrows, Oran, New York. 


FOR SALE—Amber and buckwheat comb and 
extracted. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN clover extracted honey in six 
ties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 


LIGHT amber and amber honey in 60, 10, 5 
tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


NEW YORK State clover extracted in 60's. 
6e per lb. Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y 

WHITE clover extracted honey, sample 15c 
n stamps. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, lowa. 


Ib. 








FOR SALE—-White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, 6%e per lb. Jos. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extracted 
n 60-lb. cans. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
HOWDY’S HONEY—Howard Potter, Ithaca, 


Michigan, or 72 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass 





WRITE me for prices and samples of honey 
[ can please you. Thos D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 
FINEST quality extracted clover honey, new 
cans and cases, 7¢e lb. Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio. 
BEST extracted clover honey and pure maple 
syrup. C. Smola, 13916 Union Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
HARRIS 


extracted in 


Mich. 


One carload Michigan’s best white 
new cans. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, 





CHOICE clover honey in 60-pound cans. Rea 
onably priced. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, 
Michigan 

EXTRACTED clover, 
wheat 
da a 


BUCKWHEAT honey, 120-lb. case, 4e Ib 
Ff. O. B. Sample, 15c. John Witnauer, East Am 
herst, N. Y. 

BUCKWHEAT comb honey, fancy, $2.25; No. 
1. $2.00 per case, 24 sections. Noel J. Loucks, 
Springboro. Pa. 


light amber and buck- 
at market price. C. J. Baldridge, Ken 
ie 








OHIO’S finest extracted white clover honey 
’rices on request. Sample, 15¢c. Geo. Morrison, 
Cloverdale, Ohio. 





NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 


ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 


LIGHT amber clover honey, $7.20 per case. 
Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il. 

CHOICE white clover honey, crystal clear; 
new sixties. State amount you need. Don Bar 
rett, Howell, Mich. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed, J. F. 


Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN’S finest extracted clover honey. 
Prices and sample on request. Chas. C. Cham 
berlin, Romeo, Mich. 


~ TUPELO HONEY—wWill not granulate. Ship 





ped in any quantity. Anthony Bros. Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 
CLOVER extracted in 60's; water white, 


white, 7c; Lavern 


Auburn, N. 

THREE HUNDRED eases white comb honey; 
also choice Michigan extracted in sixties. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 

CLOVER honey, choice, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity 
Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


%c; fine 


7 light amber, 6 “ec. 
Depew, j 


ripened on bees. 


E. J. 


FINE quality orange, palmetto and mangrove 
honey in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. So 
winski, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FIVE tons clover and two goldenrod honey 
for sale. Part payment will consider in bee sup 


plies. S. Hyberg, Hamel, Minn. 
NEW crop white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. State how much you need. 


Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Bulk comb and extracted honey 
at depression prices. Also 200 colonies, guaran- 
teed free from disease, and supplies. F. E. Hyde, 
New Canton, Ill 


NEW crop section comb honey, nice white 
stock securely packed in carrier crates of four 
and eight cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


WHITE clover extracted, 7c; light amber 


clover, 6%ec: amber clover, 6c; sumac-golden 
rod. 6c: No. 1 white comb. case, $2.75: mixed, 
$2.25: No. 2 white, $2. C. B. Howard, Geneva, 
New York. 





HONE Y—We sell the best. Combs in carriers 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, buck- 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light am- 
ber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron 
St., Chicago, Tl. 


A LIMITED amount of best Michigan clover 
honey in new cans, at 7c per Ib. If you can use 





600 Ibs or more we will make you a price of 
only 6%c. Both prices are on car here. E. D. 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Miichigan. 
— — 

RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 


$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 
can. Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 





FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
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FANCY comb honey and chunk honey in 5-lb. 


pails. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in new 
60's at 6%ec per lb. Leonard Nolan, St. Marys, 
Pa. 

~ CARLOAD 
raspberry blend 
Jordan, Mich. 


~NEW YORK State honey, 
in new 60's, 7c case lots; ton lots, 
comb goldenrod- clover, $2. 25 case. 
Romulus, 8, N. 2 


WRITE for prices on our new crop clover ex- 


northern Michigan 
Jaquays, East 


or less finest 
honey. George 


‘light amber clover 
6%c; amber 
H. B. Gable, 











tracted and comb honey; also buckwheat and 
goldenrod extracted and comb honey. E. 
Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—wWe will not 


guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on OC. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick Farms, 
Shoals, Ind. 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant & 
Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTRACTED honey wanted in all grades. 
Send samples and best price delivered Oconomo- 
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We can supply hives and hive parts, wel 
made of good white pine, at reasonable prices 
Ray ©. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 





FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 


Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles nort! 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont 
Mich. 

AUOU00ANUUUAAUDORNODAAMAAAAETUUAALAULAESOAEEAUUU SCUOLA ASSMAN ARITA ONAN EA AA AANA 


ES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies 





of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
in 








cate of health from some authorized bee 

spector at time of sale. a 
[ITALIAN QU EENS—Watch for large ad. 

Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 
‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ Italian queens at code 


prices. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
WINTERED Italian queens, mailed anywhere 
now. Fall raised, 85c each. D. W. Howell, Shel! 
man, Georgia. 
THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens for 
1934. Write for circular. Alamance Bee Co 
Graham, N. C. 


DO NOT: buy package bees until you write 
Townsend. Write or wait until March Gleanings 
is received. My large adv. will appear in that 




















woc. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, number. Everything guaranteed. E. Town 
Wisconsin. | Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 
WANTED—Carload or less of extracted white | BETTER PACKAGE BEES—Better queens 
clover honey. Mail price, quantity and sample | for 1934. Vigorous, gentle, disease resistant 
to Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., three-banded Italians. Best honey producers 
Columbus, Ohio. Write for full information and prices. H. C 
- . ) « 
WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers | Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
will find it to their advantage to communicate CAUCASIAN queens and bees for spring de 
with us. Please send samples, state quantity livery. Select untested queens, 1 to 9, 85c 


available and prices. California Honey Company, 
Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, California. 





tt 
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FOR SALE 
GENERAL JOB printing done by A. Matson, 
21513 Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 














SAV E queens. Safin cages now 15c: ten for 
$1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE ‘cheap or trade for honey; sixty 
4x5 comb honey supers. E. A. Cushman, Prairie 
View, Il. 

FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money sav- 


and thin section. Wax 
E. S. Robinson, May- 


ing prices. Plain, wired, 
worked at lowest prices. 
ville, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL comb-honey cutting knives, un 
c apping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat, 
$2.50 more. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


BEST quality bee supplies, “attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c: one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All h—*, Joe Stall- 
smith, Galena, Kansas. 


DEAR Iowa bee man, drive over to 
way to increase your honey crop very much this 
year, at little expense. Bring frame, and other 
bee men. My crop four years from round 200 
hives on white clover was 140,000 Ibs. Delbert 
Lhommedieu, Colo, Iowa. 











see my 





each; 9 to 24, 80c each; 25 to 49, 75¢ each; 50 
or more, 70c each. Package bees at code prices. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—11 colonies of Italian bees, guar 
anteed free from disease, and fixtures, fully 
equipped for comb and extracted honey. Price 
of catalog fixtures less 10 per cent. Bees and 
honey free. Extractor, two honey tanks, uncap 
ping tank and complete supers; stock enough 
for 25 colonies. Poor health reason for selling. 
0. A. Leffingwell, 1010 No. Pine St., Lansing, 
Mich. 
TALULA LLU 








MATT rytrritl 


HELP WANTED 


TTT 





WANTED—Bee man. Year around work for 
right party. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, III. 


WANTED—FExperienced bee man for coming 
Single man preferred. Gordon J. Potter, 
Colorado. 





season, 
Rifle, 


~ WANTED—Experienced man for queen rear- 
ing. March 1. Give references and wages ex- 
pected. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Cal. 


WANTED—Man of experience, capable of 
taking charge of large bee business, and one or 
two helpers. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 


WANTED—Reliable young man of good health 
and habits for coming bee season. Board and 
room provided. Give full particulars and wages 
expected. B. B. Coggshall, 87 Cayuga St., Gro- 
ton, N. Y. 


WANTED—tTwo industrious young men with 
good habits and some experience, to assist with 
bees and farm. Mostly bee work. Room and 
hoard furnished. Give particulars and wages in 
first letter. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 
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SINGLE man, experienced, bees, poultry and 
some general farming; would consider share 
croping. Falk, 126 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED—Industrious young man of good 
health and habits to work with bees. Board 
and room provided. Give full particulars, ref- 
erences and wages. A. L. Coggshall, R. R. 4, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—FExperienced bee man to 
build up apiary. State qualifications and ex- 
perience fully. Also remuneration expected. 
Wish to buy 50 colonies. T. Kerney, 11534 
Byron, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Single experienced beekeeper for 
coming season; also one with some experience 
who wants to learn the business. Must be de- 
pendable and good worker, with good habits. 
Give particulars, experience and wages expect- 
ed. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 
MLL 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Honey Getting 
Package Bees 


Our bees have been selected for honey 
gathering for a number of years, and are 
guaranteed to please, and are nearer to 
the East than any other shipper, which 
means lower express charges, and with 
three main line railways to ship on con- 
veniently, you are assured of less time 
in transportation. A young queen for 
each package. 


L. L. FEREBEE, Pineland, S. C. 




















WANTED—100 strong colonies of bees. C. 
Jankowski, Gurnee, Ill. 


TRUE VITEX seed, 50c an ounce. Instruc- 
tions to grow. Chas. Ferguson, 3803 Madison, 
Fresno, Calif. 


WANTED—Comb or extracting hives, empty 
or filled and extracting outfit. Norman Gute, 
Owosso, Mich. 


WANTED-—75 to 100 colonies of bees and 
equipment. State lowest cash price. Paul Zuech, 
Breckenridge, Minn. 


' SIEGFRIED BROMBERGER, Bremen, Ger- 
many, is ready to act as your agent for the dis- 
tribution of honey produced in the United 
States. 


DAHLIAS—Beautify home, increase sales 
honey stand. Giant Bloom, 6°to 12 inches in 
diameter. Trial collection, three tubers, $1.00 
postpaid. Send stamp for price list. Kenneth 
Francisco, Junction City, Ohio. 


WANTED—-Your best prices on thirty 3-Ib. 
packages of bees with queens for delivery in 
Michigan latter part of April. Also would like 
prices on Michigan bees for sale for spring de- 
livery. State full particulars. E. B. Tyrrell, 
621 First National Bank Building, Detroit. 
ANVVAUNLEATNRNNENNONLANNNA TONED TNETENAUONAUTEAUNNANTNAUHAAT ENT TOAT EEUU EAL TEOUEGAURGDREGOENETUNNA CHAU NESUNNEOENUU ETAT EOUUNAUEENOEE 


TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 101.) 
people of today. In fact, honey was con- 
sidered the greatest of epicurean delica- 
cies. Therefore, when a couple were mar- 
ried the groom always did the big thing 
and secured enough honey to last them a 
month or ‘moon,’ hence the word ‘honey- 
moon.’ After eating of this most delicious 
of all foods for a moon, they received 
such a favorable impression of each other 
that it lasted all through life. Just notice 
the contrast today. It is well known that 
most movie actors and actresses eat Karo 
and just look at the effect. My advice to 
you is to take a honeymoon at once. I 
can make you a 60-pound can of honey for 
$4.80 and if you can use a case I will make 
it—” He replied, “Say, just make it two 

cases,” 

There has not been the slightest discord 
since they took a real honeymoon. How- 
ever, to be on the safe side he keeps honey 


























Breene Says 
Master-Bred Bees 


PRODUCED BEST CROP 


‘‘Last season I purchased a few packages 
from nearly every shipper, and in same yard, 
under same conditions YOURS made the BEST 
CROP.’’——J. C. Breene, Bee Inspector, Penna. 

For sixteen years MASTER-BRED dark 


Italians have been bred for GENTLE- 
NESS and HONEY PRODUCING quali- 
ties. What our bees have done for Mr. 
Breene, they will do for you. 

1934 catalog and prices now ready. 


The V. R. Thagard Company 
GREENVILLE ALABAMA 








EDWARDS xo 


BUY NOW-- SAVE MONEY 
iv arm Protect our 
ss J/y \ home and tarm 


buildings from 
fire, lightning, 
wind and 


Baweather before 

mee advancing costs 

force roofing 

prices higher. 

Send Roof Measurements Immediately. 

We will quote you a money-saving, 

freight-paid price backel1 by our $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 84. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
233-283 Butler St Cincinnati, 0. 








on hand all the time. The last time I saw 
him, he said: 

“Why, Pansy gets up in the morning 
and builds the fire, serves breakfast to me 
in bed, and puts my slippers on me all 
nicely warmed, I have invited Pansy’s 
mother to make her home with us and, 
isn’t it just too good to be true, she has 
accepted.” 
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High-Grade Italian Queens | } 


=i} 


7 
‘*Progress’’ has always been my motto. | 
Therefore I am pleased to announce that I have ooking Ahead 


better stock and am using better methods in 
producing that stock than ever before. Yes, bet- 


ter stock than that which has held the same For two seasons we have been try- 


customers for over twenty years. Our free book, 
‘*About Bees,’’ explains why. Prices same as 


ing out queens, 


daughters of a 


last year. I allow a cash discount of 10% for | breeding queen secured from a 


all February orders breeder in northern Italy where the 


Route Three 


Jay Smith 


Vincennes, Indiana 


mountains prevent intermingling of 
races. Last season was too poor a 
season around Medina to find out 





PARK’ 


Culture, 
Diseases 


FLOWER BOOK 
All about Flowers, their Beauty, However, we do know that the im- 


(Pictorial), much. 


Germination, 


FREE. Don’t you want it? ported stock is good. The queens are 


With New Annual Canterbury Bell, 5c. New 
Giant Spiral Larkspur, 5c. New Wilt-resisting 


very prolific. The bees are excellent 


Giant Aster, 5e. All 10c. Club of three, 25e. All workers, gentle, and easy to handle 


seeds, 5c. Order today. GEO. W. PARK, Green- —don’t race 


wood, 8S. C 


all over the combs. 





They are quite dark or leather col- 





i ' d with ine Itali charac- 
Quality Plus Service = 


Have your package orders arrived on time in This season we are offering queens 
the past? Were they of good quality? If not, of Imported stock at the same price 
give us a chance to show you what real quality . . 
and service are. Even during the recent depres as our Root Basswood strain, viz., 
sion our business has shown a steady increase. 75¢ each after June 15. 


The new deal is on and every indication is that 
there will not be enough packages to fill all or 


ders in April and early May. Place your order 
early and do not be disappointed. The A. l. Root Company 
Prices 


form 


B. F. D. 1. 


‘“*We 


Write for cireular 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS ——— 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Honey Institute.’’ 


will be uni Medina, Ohio 






































us your 
tion charges. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Northern-bred 
gathering 


prices 


prolific, honey 
Highest quality, lowest 
May 12. Write WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


you on transporta 


beginning about 


Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, O. 





1911 






































Honey Plants of North America 


To the man seeking a new honey location or new home 


where he can succeed with bees and honey ‘Honey Plants 
of North America,’’ is a book immensely valuable. Its 
author, John H. Lovell, is not only a great botanist, but also 


a beekeeper 

This book is also a practical, profitable study of one of 
the beekeeper’s most important concerns—the secretion of 
nectar. A beekeeper is more successful if he knows all the 
conditions surrounding the secretion of nectar and lays his 


plans accordingly Every beekeeper should own this book 


**Honey Plants of North America,’’ postpaid ...$1.50 
In combination with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 yrs. for 2.75 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Package Bees 


for 1934 


Write for prices, Also plan to trade 
packages for foundation wax or 
honey. 


Gooch Apiaries 
FARMERSVILLE, 
TEXAS. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS 


Remember well and bear in mind; better 
bees and queens are hard to find; for ours 
large, yellow, bees that 
are such excellent honey producers. 

Our queens are large, uniform, and very 
prolific. Caged the day shipped and reach 
their destination fit as a fiddle and ready 
to lay. 

We have been shipping package 
years and have satisfied all our customers 
with our quality product amd promptness. 
Code Write for descriptive price 
list. 

STEVENSON’S APIARIES, WESTWEGO, LA. 


SAVE MONEY 


by ordering B. B. Pliers, Scraper and Lock Bar 
for frames, all 3 for $2.00, and get a new use 
ful premium free. New System of Swarming 
control, fully described 

CALIFORNIA BEE AND TOOL CO. 
810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





are those gentle 


bees 8 


prices. 





| 


| 
| 
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BEE CULTURE 


PURE ITALIAN 
BEES 


At Code Prices, Nov. 1-May 31. 


With Select Queen: 1-9 10-49 50-99 
2-lb. combless $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
3-lb. combless 3.40 3.30 3.20 
2-lb. & 1-fr. nucleus.... 3.15 3.05 2.95 
2-lb. & 2-fr. nucleus.... 3.65 3.55 3.45 
If larger packages are wanted, add eighty (80) 
cents for each additional pound of bees. Every 
package packed overweight. 


SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 


1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 
85c ea 80c ea. 75c ea. 70c ea. 
(Discounts from prices of 50 10% for 100- 
249; 15% for 250 or more packages or queens.) 

Our guarantee: Quality-service-safe delivery, 
backed by years of experience and A-1 service. 

Send in your order now. Circular free. 


CLOVERLAND APIARIES 


HAMBURG, LA., U. 8S. A. 


IMPERIAL ITALIAN QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES (A leather-colored strain). 
Untested queens, 75c¢ each, 25 or more; 2-Ib. 
packages, $2.45 each 50 or more. Our bees 
have been used and favorably recommended by 
Mr. M. J. Deyell and other nationally known 
beekeeping authorities. Ask for our latest cir- 
cular and complete price list. 
THE H. E. COFFEY APIARIES 

Whitman Coffey, Mgr. Whitsett, Texas. 


Three-banded Italian Q veen 
and Package Bees 


Write me, stating what you need. 
D. C. JACKSON, FUNSTON, GA. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 











CODE PRICES 1934 


FINEST QUALITY ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Shipping begins April Ist. We supply only best quality young bees and finest 
queens. Overweight packages and fast service. We guarantee satisfaction or will 
make it right. 15 years of serving beekeepers equip us to know your requirements. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO BOOK ORDERS NOW. 


QUEENS PREPAID TO YOU. 
1 to 9, each ‘ 

10 to 24, each 

25 to 49, each 

50 or more 

100 or more, deduct. 

250 or more, deduct 15% 
2-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEEN, 
EXPRESS COLLECT 

1 to 9, each. 
10 to 49, each. 
50 or more, each 


.85c 
= 


3-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEEN, 
EXPRESS COLLECT 

1 to 9, each 

10 to 49, each... 

50 or more, each 3.20 

For 100 to 250 packages, deduct 10% 

For 250 packages or more, deduct... 15% 

For queenless pkgs., deduct price queens. 

For Parcel Post Packages, add. 20c each 

For each additional pound bees, ef. 80c 


. $3.40 
3.30 


Citronelle Bes Company, Inc., Citronelle, Alsbetes 
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A 1934 Resolution 


Realizing that | can not expect the sugar, maple syrup, 
sorghum, corn syrup, jelly, and other spread manufac- 
turers to advertise my honey for me, and as I haven’t the 
time to write copy and contact industries that can use 
honey along with their products, I have resolved for 1934 
to turn this problem over to The American Honey Insti- 
tute, and, accordingly I pledge money or honey as indi- 


eated below: 





A MESSAGE OF CHEER TO AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


‘*During the calendar year of 1934 I agree to pay to 
the Institute, as near as I can estimate, on .............. 
’ Date : 
$1.00 for each ton I produce, and I believe the amount will 
— f 2 § 4 ; or I will donate twenty 
pounds of honey for every ton I produce and estimate | 
that I will ship to my nearest honey receiver............ 


pounds on or about................-. 


0 EP ee ee ae Pe ee ee 

Nichi na itech aulbi weed bdwmease dele baaedn 
PEED becwecscesdstabesccdcsvoksecccgeeeongn 

Dy sha: Okan pdiep bhee sade be hstiweenaasaes ms 





| Cut out and mail to AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, COMMER- 
L CIAL STATE BANK BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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WHERE ARE WE WRONG? 


We are Beekeepers 


Because we love the Bees. 


We are Supply Manufacturers 


Because we love the Industry. 


We Breed the Italian Bee 


Because it is the most preferred Race. 


We are Queen Breeders 


Because we love to rear Good Ones. 


We are Package Shippers 


Because we believe it a Better System. 


We Support the American Honey Institute 


Because it is the beekeepers’ friend. 


We Have Faith in 1934 


Because we believe in the Human Family. 





We are Paying Higher Prices 


Because we believe we are going to get Higher Prices. 


We are Going to Give Prompt Service 
Because we know you must have it. 


We Give Heavy Packages 


Because they will make you more Honey. 


We Believe in You 
Because you believe in Us. 


We Make Cypress Hives 


Because we want them to Last. 


We Want a Chance to Quote You 


Because we believe we can Save You Money. 


We Want You to Produce More Honey 


Because the people need to Eat More Honey. 


We Want You to Support the American Honey 
Institute 


Because they can get the people to eat Honey. 


The Stover Apiaries, 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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FOR APRIL 
AT CODE PRICES 


List your orders with us now. Can accept 
only a limited number more orders for 
April delivery. Leaders of quality-bred 
Caucasians, accredited and certified by 
Alabama Department of Agriculture. Our 
service is guaranteed to please. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY 


BOLLING, ALABAMA. 


Thrifty Bees 


pile up extra supers of honey. 





That’s why 
guaranteed to please. 
offer you light shipping crates, 
THRIFTY, three-banded Italian 
Accredited and Certified by Ala 
bama Department of Agriculture 


= are This sea 
son we 
young, 
bees, 

and low 
est code 


Write 


pr ices. 


for booklet. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


SMITHS 


Bees always stood for QUALITY, 


which means more now 





than ever, 
as all prices will be the same. Write 


for our folder and full information. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


CALHOUN 


IN BEE 


CAUCASIANS | 
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TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 100.) 
best recipes can not be emphasized too 
strongly. These recipes should be care- 
fully worked out and tested thoroughly. 

There is much complaint of the failure 
of honey recipes to come up to expecta- 
When one who is unaccustomed to 
using honey in cooking tries a new recipe 
for the first time and it results in failure, 
it is likely to result in an unfavorable re- 
action which will prevent another trial. 
The blame may be placed on the honey 
rather than upon the sponsor of the recipe 
where it belongs. 

It is absolutely true that honey may be 
substituted for molasses in a recipe, and, 
if a good quality is used, the results are 
excellent. Darker or stronger flavored hon 
eys may be advantage in 
dark cakes and gingerbreads, but gener- 
ally speaking light or mild-flavored hon- 
eys give the pleasing results. In 
scme recipes, honey may be used entirely 
as the sweetening agent and in others it 
may be advisable to use a very small 
amount of honey to give flavor or bring 
out the flavors. It is well to specify the 
kind of honey that should be used as hon- 
ey flavors or kinds vary a great deal. The 
field of cookery presents unlimited oppor- 
tunity in the way of disposing of larger 
crops by the one who is careful to make 
the most of this opportunity. 

Does your advertising, whether on the 
radio, written, or word of mouth, live up 
te its message?—Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, Au- 
rora, Nebr. 


PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


tions. 


used to good 


most 








We are 


Submit samples and best prices. freight prepaid Cincinnati 
also furnish cans and cases. 


The Fred. W. Muth Co, PR & wacnut 


N NNATI 


Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 





... Satisfying, Bee Service Saves 


With the passing of 1933 and the entrance of 1934 we can all realize, after tak- 
ing stock, that the honey producer is about the only individual who has come out 
of the maelstrom with any profits. Let’s get off at a better start this year and 
do a bigger and better business than last year. Try prices here, there, everywhere, 
then buy for better bees and service at— 


LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM, Rt. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 
Prices agreeable to Bee Shippers’ Code. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 116.) 
eld, she came to the Institute office and 
ersonally asked for the recipes. She in 
icated that she could use in her cooking 
chool program the ham, biscuits, and 
rd sauce pudding service. From Norfolk, 
rginia, she is going to Birmingham, Ala- 
huma, and from there she thought to New 
Orleans. Her cooking school prgrams are 
well advertised and 
than 2000 as daily attendance. She usu- 
ally demonstrates four days in one place. 


she rarely has less 


was so enthusiastic about those three 
felt the Honey 
Way dinner served well its purpose. 
That gives you a picture of what hap 
pened the first three days in January at 
the Institute office. Because the days are 


She 


honey services that we 


never long enough, they are never monot 
onous. There is never a let-up, but the in 
get The 
grams grows, but the membership grows 
somewhat more slowly. 

Let the Institute help you. Send in your 
membership and study carefully every 
thing you get in your membership en 
velope and the brown mailing envelope. 
Or if you are not sure that it’s a good way 
to start 1934, first ask for sample copies. 

If you enjoyed this visit, let me know 
and we’ll have another one next month. 


quiries more interesting. pro 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE 


California 
Package Bees 


With uniform prices set by Code, qual- 
ity and service are still to be considered 
when placing your order for Package Bees 
and Queens. 

Pure Italian gentle, uniform, 


stock, 


lowest transportation charges, safe ar- 


rival, satisfaction, that’s our guarantee. 
CODE PRICES 


Packages (with queens) Nov. 1- May 31 
10-49 50 or more 


$2.55 $2.45 
3.30 3.20 


Two-pound 
Three-pound 
Queens—November 1-May 31 


1-9 10-24 
$.85 $.80 $.75 $.70 


(Discounts from price of 50—10% for 100-249; 
15% for 250 or more—Packages or Queens). 


J. € WING 


CALIFORNIA 


25-49 50 or more 


COTTONWOOD 





9_ BRIGHT 
S ITALIAN 


SERVICE 


Garon 


QUALITY 


Package Bees & Queens 


HONESTY 


— “DIAMOND” 


We have consistently combined QUALITY and SERVICE with HONESTY in the 
past. That is the lifeblood of our business. Our fine big bright Italians make 
friends. All drones excluded. Correct weights. Descriptive circulars free. 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 


MERRILL’S QUALITY BEES AND QUEENS 


Our 24th year breeding and shipping bees and queens of quality and we have plenty 


of bees and queens ready for you in this year 


out of the state of Mississippi. 


We can give you excellent service 


1934. We shipped the first package of bees 


and satisfaction 


CODE PRICES 


Packages (with queens) November 1—-May 31 1-9 10-49 


Two-pound 
Three-pound 
Queens 
1-9 10-24 
.85 .80 
Discounts from price of 50-—-10% 


November 1 


for 100-249; 


»0 or more 
$2.45 
3.20 


$2.65 
3.40 
— May 31. 
25-49 
.75 


ne far OF , 
15% for 250 or more 


$2.55 


3.30 


50 or more 
-70 


Packages or Queens. ) 


First in quality and service. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 


BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


WANTED—Bee work, 18 years’ experience. 
Luis B. Hochstein, 168 Main St., Binghamton, 
i me 

WANTED Used 10-frame factory-made bee 
equipment in northwestern states, with or with- 
out bees. Address Box 25, Medina, Ohio. 


IN 








BEE CULTURE, February, 1934 

CHOICE clover honey in new sixties. Reason- 
able. From the farm that flows with milk and 
honey. W. Greenleaf, Muir, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One slightly used Root centri- 
fugal honey strainer, for $15.00. One Root wax 
press for $13.00. Guaranteed good as new and 
new in appearance; will exchange for honey or 
wax. Tom Baldwin, Cecil, Ohio. 

















“IT’S A DANDY” 




















e COMPACT 

® SMOOTH RUNNING 
e NO NOISE 

e STANDARD PARTS 
e APPROVED V-BELT. 


Simplicity 
Extractor 


20-frame size 





With motor mounted on can. There 
is no possible chance for the two 
pulleys to get out of line. Write 
for prices. 


The A. |. Root Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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